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[The following paper was read at the Convention of Instructors of the Deaf 
and Dumb, held in Hartford two years ago, and was published in the proceed- 
ings of that body. Having already given in the ANNALS, sketches of the two 
deaf, dumb and blind girls, Julia Brace and Anna Temmermans, and the boy, 
James Mitchell ; and wishing to make our record of this class of persons as 
complete as possible; we reproduce Mr. Peet’s translation of Mr. Hirzel’s 
pamphlet in our present number. Want of space, however, compels us to omit 
a few pages; those which have seemed to us of least importance ; the places 
of omission being designated, in the usual way, by asterisks. In his introduc- 
tory and explanatory note, Mr. Peet says, ‘“‘It was my good fortune, during a 
recent tour in Europe, to stop at the interesting village of Lausanne, in Switzer- 
land. As one of the principal objects of attraction, I visited the Institution for 
the Blind, under the direction of Mr. Henri Hirzel, a gentleman who will be 
favorably recollected, as having taken a somewhat prominent part at the Con- 
vention of the Instructors of the Deaf and Dumb, held in New York a year 
since. The Institution, over which he presides, is a remarkably neat and ele- 
gant building, situated on a high elevation of ground known as “* The Signal,” 
and commanding a fine view of the Lake of Geneva, at a point where its placid 
waters lie embosomed amid some of the most picturesque cliffs of Switzerland 
and Savoy. He received us with enthusiasm, conducted us through every por- 
tion of his establishment, and gave us the best facilities for judging of the at- 
tainments of his pupils. A portion of the building is devoted to the purposes 
of an eye infirmary, the remainder, to the accommodation of those who, en- 
shrouded in irremediable physical darkness, may yet have the light of knowl- 
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edge poured upon their minds. In the instruction of the blind, Mr. Hirzel has 
evidently brought an enlighted philosophy to his aid, while his mechanical con- 
trivances for aiding them in writing and printing, surpassed anything we saw 
even in Paris. The best evidence, however, of genius on his part, was his suc- 
cess in the instruction of a deaf, dumb and blind young man, named James 
Edward Meystre, to whom he introduced us. By means of the manual alpha- 
bet of the Abbé de ’Epée, Mr. Hirzel informed him that we were from Amer- 
ica, that my father was at the head of the Institution for the Deaf and Dumb 
in New York, and that three of our company were deaf and dumb like him- 
self. What was our surprise when this blind deaf mute repeated in quite a 
distinct tone of voice, what his teacher had told him, and then with a little ap- 
paratus, prepared for the purpose, stamped it on paper! As his teacher com- 
municated it to him, he turned to us with a smile of pleasure and welcomed us, 
saying by signs that he understood. At the word America, he pointed to his 
teacher and made signs for sailing over the waves. We were also quite grati- 
fied in looking over some of his independent compositions. We afterward saw 
him in the work-shop at his turning lathe, chiseling with remarkable skill and 
exactness. A number of articles made by him, beautifully executed, were ex- 
hibited ina case. They would have been creditable to any workman. As we 
left, Mr, Hirzel presented me with a pamphlet in which he had traced the par- 
ticulars of his intellectual development. As this case is, in many respects, very 
remarkable, and is probably unknown to American teachers of the deaf and 
dumb, I have prepared the following literal translation of Mr. Hirzel’s pamph- 


let, as perhaps the only means of bringing it before their notice.”—Ep1Tor. } 


Some time previous to the establishment of the Asylum for 
the Blind in Lausanne, I heard of an unfortunate accident 
which had deprived of sight a deaf-mute child, whose parents 
resided in this city. It was not, however, till about three 
years later that I first visited this unfortunate being. One 
summer evening, I found him seated before his door, by the 
side of his mother, who is, so to speak, always gasping under 
the weight of affliction, for she has yet another deaf-mute 
son, and is in other respects in difficult circumstances. This 
woman besought me to interest myself in her poor Edward, 
and he himself expressed to me that his mother would take 
him to the house for the blind when the masons should have 
finished the walls; that there he would be taught concerning 
pretty things ; that he would then often eat meat, cake, etc. 

The admission of this young man not being practicable 
immediately on the opening of the Asylum, the mother, ever 
exceedingly anxious for her child, believed that we were un- 
willing to receive him, and set herself to pleading his cause 
with an eloquence which only maternal love could inspire in 
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a woman without education. In this extremity, she came 
to me one day, and seeing that I still postponed the time of 
her son’s entrance, she took him by the hand and cried out 


in a tone of despair: “ Yes, I see how it is: every thing is 
done for others; but to the poorest of the poor, the heart is 
closed.” 

The Committee had anticipated this appeal by sending 
the conditions of admission to Meystre’s commune. The 
municipality replied, through the pastor, that until that time 
the commune had given the mother of this poor young man, 
thirty-six francs a year to aid in supporting him, and that 
henceforward it was prepared by withdrawing these thirty- 
six frances from the mother, to give forty francs a year to the 
Asylum for the Blind, for the maintenance of the poor young 
man. As our establishment had as yet no resources, the 
Committee, persuaded that the State would agree to pay a 
sum equal to that which the municipality in question had just 
offered us, besought it to make application for that to the 
government, which was already benefactor of two other 
pupils. On the 5th of February, 1845, the pastor gave us 
the following reply : “It is my duty to let you know that the 
commune of Thierrens has decided not to make application 
to the State for aid in behalf of the poor child Meystre, who 
is deaf, dumb and blind, and not to favor any more his 
admission into the Asylum for the Blind. This commune 
fears, that the child, once away from his mother’s house, she 
will disengage herself entirely of him, and be willing to do 
nothing more for him, leaving him entirely to the care of the 
commune. The municipality of Thierrens prefers to give 
some thing additional to the mother, and have her keep the 
child with her, seeing that he will be equally able to learn 
nothing in the Asylum. I give simply the answer as it has 
been communicated to me.” We then understood that we 
needed facts to convince others, and the Committee admitted 
this young man at the expense of the establishment, hoping 
to obtain some results. 

The Meystre family, originally from Thierrens, has long 
resided at Lausanne, where James Edward, the youngest of 
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five children, was born the twenty-fifth of November, 1826: 
his oldest brother is a deaf mute from birth. At the age of 
eleven months, when Edward began to lisp the words papa 
and mama, he was attacked with the small-pox. His eyes, 
at first threatened by this malady, were preserved; but he 
lost hearing, and as a consequence, speech. Residing in the 
neighborhood of an infant school, the mother, in order to 
bring him under subjection, as she expressed herself, sent him 
there at the age of two years, and he attended it until the 
period when a second catastrophe again changed the circum- 
stances of his existence. 

It was the tenth of January, 1834. The clock was striking 
twelve, M., when the child, with a piece of bread in his hand, 
left his mother, to rejoin, in a neighboring house, the com- 
panions with whom he had been playing a few moments 
before. The proprietor of the house, his maternal uncle, was 
a carpenter, who had often lost wood through theft. A large 
watch dog having disappeared, he had loaded a fowling piece 
with a light charge of small shot, and deposited it in a little 
room where his sons, the one a lad of eleven years and the 
other younger, had been sent by their mother a little before 
the accident. The elder took the gun and directed it toward 
the door, which at this moment opened. The gun was dis- 
charged, and the young deaf mute entering received, at the 
distance of three or four paces, the entire contents in his 
person. His eyeswere destroyed! The three children stood 
immovable. The mother, overwhelmed by this intelligence, 
and detained by her family, could not see her son till twenty- 
four hours afterward. When she came, he recognized her 
immediately, and entreated her not to leave him more, adding 
that it was always night. 'This change in the circumstances 
of his existence, produced a momentary confusion in his 
ideas concerning the succession of day and night. Previ- 
ously accustomed to retire at twilight and rise at the dawn, 
he was awake at night and slept during the day, and it 
was not till the end of six or seven weeks that he recovered 
his original habits. Incensed by his recollections, he wished 
to have his cousin punished with death. When some one, 
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in order to calm him, informed him that his cousin was 
already buried, he insisted on being conducted to the ceme- 
tery, that he might be shown his tomb. The mother, who 
could refuse him nothing except an impossibility, consented 
to his request, and conducted him near a new grave, where 
he satisfied his vengeance by stamping with a foot hardly 
yet firm, upon the stranger’s tomb. A year afterward she 
presented this relation to him. Edward recognized him, and 
leaped for joy. He does not now allude, of his own accord, 
to the cause of his blindness, but when his attention is 
directed to it, his figure expresses resignation rather than 
sadness. Before tracing the history of this event, I induced 
him to relate it to me himself. He then placed himself be- 
hind a door, depicted all the circumstances of the accident, 
and showed me how his head had swollen. After a pause 
of an instant, he said to me that he also had had two eyes 
and that it was very agreeable to see. He then turned pale, 
I interrupted him in his reflections, by directing-his thoughts 
to the author of his misfortune, and he testified to me the 
pleasure he would have in taking him by the hand. His 
heart was evidently free from all rancor. 

Edward Meystre therefore became blind at the age of 
seven years. Before this period he passed a portion of each 
day in the shop of his father, who was a carpenter. After 
he had lost his sight, this place was still his refuge, but only 
for a short time, for so soon as 1836, only two years after the 
accident, the father abandoned his business, and the child 
was deprived of a valuable resource. Thenceforward, thrown 
entirely upon himself, he occupied his time, at home, with 
some joiners’ tools, which his mother had laid by for him, 
and by degrees he made certain rude articles, such as mouse 
traps, benches, &c. The mother has assured me that no 


mechanical instruction was given to her son, and that he was 
guided entirely by his recollections. The articles which he 
made, moreover, bear upon themselves the impress of this 
entire neglect from others. "When he had become more vig- 
orous, he went from time to time to saw wood at the houses 
of the neighbors, who, in return, gave him food. It was thus 
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that I saw him occupied one day. He presented me his 
hands to show me how they suffered from this work, and | 
was painfully impressed with the thought that the sole sense 
which remained to serve his intellectual development, should 
receive such serious injury, through the necessities of life. 

At length, on the tenth of June, 1845, at the age of eight- 
een years and a half, Meystre entered our establishment as a 
pupil. He had no difficulty in making himself familiar with 
his new situation, and was able to find his way about the 
house alone at the end of a few days. The character of the 
deaf mute decidedly predominates in this young man; we 
might even say that it masters blindness.* All his move- 
ments are free and decided, whilst those of the blind are in 
general embarrassed and uncertain. He retains not the least 
gleaming of light, and his auditive perception is entirely 
wanting in the right ear; with the left he is able vaguely to 
distinguish a very loud noise, or a very sharp sound. I 
have, however, made the experiment several times of dis- 
charging percussion caps, at two paces’ distance, but in the 
open air, without his perceiving it at all. 

His touch is sure; but blunted by an employment which 
hardens the skin, it has not the delicacy which we observe 
in most of the blind. His sense of smell, though sufficiently 
acute, offers nothing worthy of remark. Such is the man 
whose education is about to occupy our attention. Some of 
the following details will bring to mind Laura Bridgman, the 
young deaf, dumb and blind girl, educated by Dr. Howe, at 
Boston, in the United States. 

Every mother who teaches her child to talk, shows him 
objects and names them. ‘This, the sole rational method, is 
the only one applicable here. But in the study of any lan- 
guage whatever, there is always an intermedium between the 
object and the senses, and when there remains nothing ex- 
cept the touch for the development of the individual, this 
intermedium must necessarily be palpable. The instrument 


* This distinctive trait in Meystre, proves at what age in life a man receives 
the most enduring influences. : 
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employed with Meystre was a common alphabet in relief. 
The fact that the letters were movable, facilitated the com- 
parison of the word with the object. Starting always from 
the known, I made him first touch a file, then the word fie, 
and thus conducted his hand alternately from the object to 
the name, and from the name to the object. After having 
taken the word to pieces, | gave Meystre to understand that, 
to reconstruct it, the characters should be placed in a certain 
order. When he had seized my explanation, I closed this 
exercise and resumed it the next day. He had forgotten the 
order of the letters, a circumstance which often occurred in 
these first attempts. A slow progress was then necessary. 
To sustain the interest of the pupil, I took another alphabet 
exactly like the preceding but smaller, and thus showed him 
that it was necessary to pay attention to the form of the 
letters and not their size. Finally, I submitted to his touch 
some blocks in the form of parallelopipeds, on the base of 
each of which was a raised letter, by means of which he 
learned to write the word file. Relief upon paper became, in 
its turn, a new point .of comparison with the object. But 
this variety was not sufficient to captivate longer this young 
man’s attention ; he grew weary of an occupation of whose 
object he was ignorant. At the fourth lesson I presented 
him with a saw at the same time with the word. He exam- 
ined them at first with a feverish attention, then his whole 
person became animated: almost beside himself, he showed 
me that these letters signified a saw and the first a file. 
The impression which this discovery made upon his mind, 
agitated him for several days. From this moment, Meystre 
took his lessons with pleasure, and began little by little to 
ask, of his own accord, the names of the things which inter- 
ested him. As soon as he knew several names, he was re- 
quired to seek by himself the characters in the cases. Struck 
with the frequent recurrence of certain characters, he re- 
marked their location, and in this way became familiar with 
the order of the alphabet. I then taught him the manual 
alphabet of the Abbé de l’Epée, and he was soon able to 
use it with ease. He often made an arbitrary arrangement 
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of letters, and jocosely asked if he had found the name of 
any object. Such is the result we obtained in the space of 
three weeks. 

The observations to which the pupil was led by these 
simple exercises were to him events, and his moral being felt 
the influence thereof. 'The method which I followed was 
dictated to me by the force of circumstances, and rests on the 
same principle with that of the venerable father Girard. 
Thus, in teaching, as in the sciences, anomalies can open 
new paths. 

Meystre being occupied in his lessons but one or two hours 
daily, the greater part of his time could be employed in man- 
ual labor ; so, when he expressed a desire to learn the trade 
of a turner, we made the experiment, the success of which 
surpassed our expectation. 

* * * ™ * 

It remained to determine what was the best plan to pur- 
sue from thismoment; but in every case the study of speech 
was to become, if I may so express myself, the regulator of 
the movement. Considering the age of Meystre, I resolved 
to conduct him rapidly to abstraction, to introduce him 
within a new horizon, before checking him with the details 
of grammar. A few words will give a complete resumé of 
this progress. When he had been taught the regimen of 
such phrases as these: The mason builds walls; the baker 
makes bread, etc., I passed by degrees to the different parts 
of speech; at first to prepositions and personal pronouns, 
then to adverbs, and lastly to conjunctions. In this under- 
taking I was more than ever convinced of the importance of 
a selection of examples, a point which can not be regarded 
with too much attention in elementary education, because 
definitions are not yet within the capacity of the child. The 
following is the method I adopted in explaining to Meystre 
the adverbs to-day, yesterday, to-morrow. One day I made 
him work a little longer than usual; in the evening, he 
brought me three little spheres; I then said to him, that he 
had made them between the rising and the setting of the 
sun, and taught him the adverb to-day ; he pronounced the 
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sentence: I have made three balls to-day. The next day he 
was occupied with the same employment ; but having worked 
a less amount of time, he brought in the evening only two 
spheres. ‘To the question: How many balls have you made 
to-day ? he replied with the sentence learned the day before : 
1 have made three balls to-day. On reflection, he compre- 
hended the contradiction, and was not slow in seizing the 
true sense of the words to-day and yesterday. Finally, I 
made him understand, that after having slept, he should turn 
some boxes, and he learned the word to-morrow. I afterward 
explained to him that yesterday, to-day and to-morrow, signi- 
fied the same thing, with this difference, that between yester- 
day and to day he had slept, and that between to-day and to- 
morrow he had not yet slept, but would sleep. The words 
morning, noon and evening, were more easily explained: the 
first as the expression of the moment when the sun rises and 
makes himself felt; the second when the heat has attained 
its highest degree ; the third when it diminishes. The em- 
ployment of the adjective as predicate presented, on account 
of the auxiliaries, a new kind of difficulties ; but these, once 
overcome, were so, for all similar cases. I at first composed 
this phrase: Edward isblind, making of the auxiliary and 
adjective a single word; isblind (is blind.) I then wrote 
them separately, telling him that these two words expressed 
only a single idea, but that it was customary to write them 
apart. ‘The same exercises were repeated with the words 
deaf and dumb, and on my substituting afterward the first 
person for the third, he understood and pronounced the sen- 
tence: I am blind and deaf and dumb. Seeing him at this 
moment, any one would have said that this truth, issuing 
from his mouth, was become still more a truth. 

The winter had passed and spring (1846) appeared. I then 
made Meystre touch the buds, the leaves and the flowers. I 
said to him, in substance, that it had been cold, and that, for 
a long period, the snow had covered the fields and the trees ; 
that then the sun had become warmer each day, had trans- 
formed the snow into water, had caused the leaves, the flow- 
ers and the plants to put forth, and that all this was called 
26 
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by one word, spring. I then made the application of it in the 
sentence: The leaves put forth in the spring. He clapped 
his hands and jumped up and down for joy at having a sin- 
gle word for so many things ; then calming himself, his per- 
son exhibited.an indefinable expression, as if he had penetra- 
ted further into nature, and we clasped hands. It would be 
difficult to conceive of such joy without being a witness to it. 
In his demonstrations Meystre constructed the sentence: In 
the spring the leaves put forth. 

Here commenced a new phase in the development of this 
young man; but to form a just idea of it, it is necessary to 
know certain points in his conduct which had previously 
transpired. ‘We allude to the faults into which Meystre fell 
several times. If we mark them, it is to draw instruction 
from them: to omit them, would be to lose from this article 
its principal value. 

Four months after his entrance into the Asylum, Meystre 
secretly took from us a piece of five batz; he denied it at first 
with some degree of assurance, but circumstances having 
betrayed him, he avowed the theft and excused himself by 
saying that it was not worth the trouble of speaking of it. 
I took from him his knife and the cigars which he had in his 
pocket, and shut him up ina room where I could observe him. 
Meystre immediately sought to go out by the window; but 
being prevented by the iron net-work, he returned to the door 
with the intention of forcing it. Finding that it resisted his 
efforts, he attempted, by means of a nail, to tamper with the 
lock. New deception! He exerted all his energy in push- 
ing back the bolt which, probably in a bad condition, yielded 
to his perseverance. Once free, he directed himself to his 
workshop, furnished himself with cigars and matches, and 
returned to his prison. When questioned on this act, he 
protested that he had not gone out. The cigars testifying 
against him, he replied that the door opened of itself. At last 
he acknowledged the truth. When I wished to shut him up 
elsewhere, he opposed it, threw himself upon me with fury, 
and pushed me back. I kept him under lock and key until 
he was better disposed, and from that time he has not stolen. 
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Long before the end of the year 1845, Meystre began to 
have his thoughts occupied with the first day of the year, 
which he designated as a man the top of whose head was 
furnished with horns. This singularity is explained by his 
recollections of infancy: he relates that when he was yet a 
little boy, he saw on this day masked persons running up and 
down the city with horns on their heads, and that the night 
was passed in eating and drinking. The nearer this moment 
approached, the more his agitation increased: all his thoughts 
were concentrated on this subject, and nothing, absolutely 
nothing, could turn them from it. To see a man subjugated 
to this degree by mere matters of sense is frightful, and never 
did this unfortunate young man inspire us with so much 
pity as at that period. The following anecdote will finish 
this picture. On New Year’s day, his mother sent for him, 
and brought him back herself, at nightfall: some minutes 
afterward I missed him, though the gates of the enclosure 
were shut. For four hours, I sought for him in vain through- 
out the city, and it was not till between ten and eleven 
o’clock that he was brought back to us, and then under the 
influence of wine. Some young people had met him in the 
street, and conducted him to an inn. The next day when I 
asked him wherefore and how he had gone out, he replied 
that not having found his companions immediately, he felt 
dull, and took advantage of an open door to go out. But 
an unexpected circumstance aided in disclosing the truth: a 
rent in his garments excited suspicion as to the place where 
he had probably passed out. Being interrogated anew, he 
acknowledged having escaped by climbing over the fence, 
(which with the wall it surmounted was eight feet high ;) 
and that one of the pickets had caused the accident. He 
had gone off without a guide to the distance of five or six 
hundred paces. Far from being grieved at his conduct, he 
showed himself decidedly untractable, and although shut up 
the whole day, he was quite as rebellious in the evening as 
in the morning. This obstinacy appeared to me too certain 
a presage of a relapse, and the danger Meysire ran in going 
out alone was too imminent for me not to repress the first 
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outbreaks of this spirit of independence. In order to decide 
a crisis in the character of this young man, I resolved to have 
recourse to extreme means. After having recalled to his 
mind his conduct on the evening before, and his falsehoods 
during the day, and expressed the sorrow he had occasioned 
me, I inflicted corporeal punishment upon him. ‘This meas- 
ure might, however, have appeared the more dangerous, inas- 
much as he had said to me a short time before, that to strike 
a man was an unworthy action; but in my determination, I 
had counted on his consciousness of guilt, and the issue jus- 
tified my anticipations. If, in the cause of truth, I now ask 
myself, could not the same result have been obtained by 
milder means ? I found myself unable to reply. I acknowl- 
edge, however, that the possible abuse of this kind of correc- 
tion in education makes me detest it. 

Meystre soon committed a new fault. One evening, I 
saw him walking before the cellar where some one was oc- 
cupied in looking after the wine. I asked him if he had 
drunk any, and although he had received a glass of it from 
the housekeeper, his reply was in the negative. After some 
persistence, he acknowledged the act, saying that he had only 
accepted an offer, and consequently it was the housekeeper 
who should be chided, not he. Meystre’s tendency to falsifi- 
cation began to give me much inquietude, and I postponed 
the punishment till the next day. Then, explaining to him 
that an honest man does not utter falsehoods, I made him 
write and pronounce the word lie. I then shut him up, 
placing this word in his hand. He examined it several times 
and appeared to reflect. An hour after, when I returned to 
the room where he was, I found him much afflicted. I had 
not as yet, however, any positive proof that he had grasped 
the meaning of the word; but, a few days later, he applied it 
in amanner which left me in no doubt with respect to it. 
His companions having one evening told him, as he retired, 
that a great quantity of snow had fallen, he wished the next 
day to convince himself of the fact, and as it had melted 
during the night, he said to them with an animated voice : 
Lie, no snow. 
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Facts authorize us in saying that Meystre’s principal fault 
was plucked up by the root as soon as he knew the name, 
and this result determined me to defer no longer the intro- 
duction of religious ideas, although till then carefully avoided 
in his lessons. The following facts will give an idea of the 
religious development he had attained before I occupied my- 
self with the matter. At his entrance into our establishment, 
the prayers of the blind children excited his mirth; but a sin- 
gle admonition sufficed to make him change countenance. 
Our young blind pupils with whom he easily learned to con- 
verse, relate that he often asked them questions concerning 
the prayer, and that, among others, one evening finding them 
with their hands clasped, he asked them if they were speak- 
ing to the sun. The one whom he addressed, replied that 
they were speaking to some one like a man, who lived far on 
high. After a moment’s reflection the deaf mute informed 
himself whether it was necessary to cry very loudly in order 
tobe heard. After reflecting again, he inquired if this being 
similar to men was also mortal like them. We have often 
had occasion to observe with what respect he was imbued 
for the sun, on account of its agreeable and beneficent heat, 
and he expressed his gratitude by saying that no one should 
ever shake his fist against this heavenly: body. 

We also found in Meystre the idea of the resurrection, 
without knowing how he obtained it. It is suapposable, how- 
ever, that it was communicated to him by his mother. I 
will here make an extract of a note from my journal on this 
subject. “On the seventh of February, (1846,) we took ad- 
vantage of the fine weather to take a walk in a cemetery 
near the asylum. As I passed a grave stone with Meystre 
[ made him touch it. Hardly had his hand come in contact 
with the stone, than he recoiled as if struck with an electric 
shock, at the same time showing that a man had been buried 
there who would rise again and go up to the sky. At the 
same time his whole person became radiant with animation, 
and a heavenly brightness passed over him. A minute after- 
ward he set himself to examining the epitaph carved upon it. 
With a joy beyond all expression he attempted to decipher 
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it, and succeeded in reading these words: Here rests Julia, 
of which he pronounced the first and the last. After I had 
explained to him the word res/, he said that the word Julius 
was not written with ia at the end, and that he did not know 
what this meant. ‘Tio understand these observations, it is 
necessary to know that one of our blind pupils is called Ju- 
lius, a name he had already learned to pronounce, but the 
feminine of which he did not know.” 

We have now come to that period where religious and 
moral ideas were associated with instruction in language. 
The idea of God was the object of the first step. To arrive 
at it I chose these sentences: Who made that bread? Of 
what is the bread made? Who made the flour? Whence 
came the grain? Who made the wheat to grow? Meystre 
replied: The sun. Who made the sun? Seeing him per- 
plexed by this last question, I disclosed to him the author of 
all things, designating him as the being to whom men ad- 
dress their prayers. The joy diffused over his person was a 
mixture of reverence and emotion. The profound impression 
which he had just received was without doubt that of bound- 
less satisfaction at having learned the name of him whom 
man adores, and at knowing him as the creator of the sun. 
He found it so natural that every thing should have an au- 
thor, that he was less surprised at the power of God than at 
the impotence of the miller who could not make the grain, 
and compared the latter to a man whose hands had been cut 
off, adding that they had been arrested in their work. 

We will now resume the thread of our narrative. Meystre 
has been in our house eighteen months. During this inter- 
val, his mechanical talents have been developed in a remark- 
able manner. He is able to turn fire-screens, salt-cellars, 
boxes, balls, cases, etc., with the taste and exactness of a 
good workman who can see, and no one leaves him without 
admiring his skill. He demands of others the same care and 
the same perfection, and when, for example, the young blind 
pupils lay the ground work of straw matting obliquely, 
Meystre ironically observes to them, that they understand 
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nothing of the level. ‘The habits of order and propriety 
which distinguish him might serve as a model. The pro- 
ceeds of his manual labor, at shop prices, would, at present, 
meet about the third part of the expense of his maintenance. 

In respect to language, Meystre is on the point of endeav- 
oring to construct sentences, and his attempts are generally 
very logical. Thus, instead of saying; Nous écrivons. (we 
write,) he says; Now plumons, (we pen,) and Vous menson 
gez, (you falsehood,) for vous mentez, (you tell a falsehood or 
you lie.) He comprehends the difference between pronun- 
ciation in a low voice and any other, and I take advantage 
of it not to fatigue his lungs too much. His articulation is 
sufficiently distinct to enable even persons who are not ac- 
customed to it, to follow it. In order to increase his means 
of communication, we have taught him the manuscript alpha- 
bet; we trace the letters with his finger on the palm of his 
hand, or on the table, making him pronounce them at the same 
time. The speech of the deaf mute serves here to mark the 
operation. The use which this deaf mute has learned to 
make of articulation, shows of what value itis to him. One 
evening, when he retired, he said to us: Sleep well. On my 
inquiring of whom he had learned this sentence, Meystre 
referred me to a young domestic. Surprised, I interrogated 
her on the subject, and she told me that Meystre frequently 
met her as he passed about the house, and stopped her from 
time to time, to enter into conversation. As she did not un- 
derstand him, he seized her hand, pronounced letters, and 
taught her to make the corresponding signs of the manual 
alphabet. ‘Thus the blind deaf mute instructed this girl in 
dactylology. Initiated in this language, she in her turn 
taught new words and new phrases to her master. 

The change in Meystre’s existence, though so complete, 
has not altered the affection he entertained for his family, 
especially to his mother and his deaf-mute brother, of whom 
he speaks often. The latter also expresses great satisfaction 
that Edward is receiving an education, and during a visit 
which he made him, he wrote these words to me: My brother 
is very feeble in mind, but he makes progress. 
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Among the numerous incidents which characterize the d-- 
velopment of this young man, there is one which especially 
testifies to the power which one idea, responding to the wants 
of human nature, can exercise over a heart simple and ex- 
empt from vice. About a year after the theft committed by 
Meystre, a blind boy took some batz from one of his com- 
panions. Questioned in his turn, Edward said, with a sol- 
emn air, that he was innocent; that this consciousness 
rendered him happy, and that he would not steal more because 
that God knew his thoughts. In his agitation he went out 
as if to reflect, returned in a few minutes, addressed himself 
to the guilty boy, related to him the theft, and asked him if 
he was not the author of it. Struck with the hesitation with 
which he replied, he questioned him anew, and in so earnest 
a manner, at the same time exclaiming Lie, God, that the 
young blind boy in his embarrassment pushed him back and 
betrayed himself by this roughness of manner. 

Such a pupil reacts necessarily on the master who instructs 
him; and as, in this instruction, ideas take so positive a char- 
acter, the master is led in like manner to render an account 
to himself of the definite object he proposes to attain. Many 
have asked me what this object is. This question suggests 
another: Why are we here below? Is not the world a visi- 
ble thought, and should it not be in accordance with this 
thought that ours should be developed, in order that we may 
be able to comprehend another creation, that which is sum- 
med up in Jesus Christ? To explore with Meystre the truths 
of the Gospel is a work, the result of which I abstain from 


prejudging. 
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ON THE CURE OF DEAFNESS. 


LETTER OF DR. MENIERE. 


[The Imperial Academy of Medicine at Paris, having been requested by the 
Minister of the Interior, to give its opinion of a work on the Possibility of Cur- 
ing Deafness, by Dr. Blanchet, referred the matter to a committee of its mem- 
bers. On the 12th of April last, Prof. Piorry reported, in behalf of this com- 
mittee, the result of its investigations. In the course of the discussion which 
followed, a letter from Dr. Meniére to the President of the Academy, was read 
by the Secretary, Mr. Dubois. This letter appears in the Moniteur, the “‘ offi- 


cial journal of the French Empire,” of May 5th; for a copy of which paper 


we are indebted to a friend in Paris. At our request, Mr. Clere has translated 
Dr. Meniére’s letter, which, we trust, will be found worthy of the place it oc- 
cupies in the Annaus. It will be seen that Dr. M. add» his testimony to that of 
other persons who have carefully studied the subject, in regard to the ill success 
which has hitherto attended all efforts for the permanent cure of the deaf. 
Enitonr. 


Mr. President : 

My title of physician to the Institution of the Deaf and 
Dumb, perhaps, demands that I should not remain a mere 
spectator of the debate which is now agitating the Academy ; 
but the respect due to propriety has hitherto prevented me 
from breaking silence; as I wished to leave to your illustri- 
ous body itself, the care of answering the official questions, 
Though this feeling of deference for the initiative of the 
Academy, was not relished by everybody, sti!l I should have 
remained silent in the apprehension that my interference 
might have been attributed to personal interests. But sev- 
eral honorable members of the Academy having appeared as- 
tonished at my silence, and not having appreciated the rea- 
sons which I gave for it, I can no longer remain indifferent. 
Permit me, therefore, Mr. President, to furnish to the judges 
of this question, the tribute of the observations which I have 
been able to collect in my particular position. I needed this 
encouragement, and I beg the Academy to grant me a few 
minutes of kind attention. 

Fifteen years spent in the Institution for the’ Deaf and 
Dumb at Paris; a visit (not official, it is true) to most of 
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the establishments of this description which exist in France, 
Italy, Spain, Switzerland, England and Germany ; an atten- 
tive study of the best works published on deaf-mutism ; the 
habitual intercourse which I have had with the most compe- 
tent men on this matter; the examination of a great num- 
ber of deaf and dumb persons, both children and adults, be- 
longing to all classes of society; perhaps authorize me to 
form an opinion of this kind of infirmity, whether congeni- 
tal or accidental, of the consequences which it draws along, 
and finally, of the possibility of its being cured. Such an 
opinion, I solicit the favor of expressing in a few words. 

We are generally apt, in the proud sense of our own per- 
fections, to pity those who do not possess them as fully as we 
do. The pity which the deaf and dumb inspire, takes its 
source in a tacit comparison ; few of them, however, are dis- 
posed to accept it, and among the more instructed and more 
intelligent, many are found who entirely reject that sympa- 
thy, the motive of which wounds their feelings. The deaf 
and dumb think themselves our equals in everything ; the re- 
sources which they believe they possess, to communicate 
among themselves, and with those who speak, are, in their 
opinion, sufficient for them, nor do they think themselves 
much to be pitied, because they do not hear what we say. It 
is an illusion in which it would, perhaps, be generous to leave 
them. 

Whatever it may be, deaf-mutism is very truly an infir- 
mity, as it is an organic imperfection which places those who 
are afflicted with it, in a state of inferiority to those who 
hear; it is then indispensable to resort to science in order to 
repair a misfortune more or less grievous to the person whom 
it has befallen. But whatis tobe done? Can we cure such 
defects, or if not, can we improve the sense of hearing to 
such a point as to render conversation possible? If we 
could resolve this problem, it would indeed be a great bene- 
fit, and statues should be erected to the honor of the suc- 
cessful inventor of a method capable of restoring the un- 
fortunate deaf and dumb to their normal conditions. No- 
body, certainly, need to despair of the future ; it is not in a 
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century like ours, in which the wonders of science are every 
day discovered, that we should renounce the hope of render- 
ing so great service to humanity, but we must acknowledge 
that, hitherto, all attempts have failed. 

My position at the Paris Institution has procured me the 
advantage of seeing the operations of a certain number of 
pretended curers of deaf-mutism. An English physician, 
patronized by two members of the Academy, tried, in my 
presence, the experiment of distilled water, containing, ac- 
cording to all appearance, a preparation of aconite. He 
added to this specific, mechanical excitations of the ear, a 
gymnastic of hearing, to the great admiration of many spec- 
tators, who wondered at the auditive shaking caused by these 
excitations: but the deaf and dumb children submitted to 
these experiments, have not ceased to figure among the num- 
ber of the pupils of the Institution, in spite of the promises 
of the operator, who was to open to them the doors of the 
speaking and hearing world. 

Another personage having obtained the honor of a com- 
mission from certain members of the Academy of Sciences, 
practiced for a month, and under my eyes, certain operations 
destined to awaken the sensibilities of the ear of ten deaf 
and dumb persons taken from among the pupils of the Paris 
Institution. I took notice not only of the feats and gestures 
of that personage, but also of the results obtained at the 
close of each sitting. ‘This series of proceedings, the most 
circumstantial, and the most exact, served as a basis to the 
labor of the learned reporter, and it has been demonstrated, 
in the most evident manner, that this enthusiastic curer did 
not produce any change at all in the situation of the deaf 
and dumb who had been intrusted to him. 

Another, still bolder, (it was nothing but self-confidence,) 
durst apply the crown of his trepan to the skull of a young 
girl who is now among the pupils of our Institution. By 
that opening, the child was ‘to perceive the sounds; the child 
was to hear. But the child does not hear at all, or at least, 
it is still deaf and dumb, and we do all we can to protect 


its head against the exterior shocks which might easily 
kill it. 
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Has the actual attempt on the value of which the academy 
is now called to pronounce, attained the object? Has.an 
experiment which dates from the end of 1847 and which was 
pursued with singular perseverance, finally given satisfactory 
results ? 

Does it ensue that because some partially deaf and dumb 
persons succeeded in perceiving certain sounds, these poor 
children cease to belong to the category of individuals who 
can communicate with the hearing only by means of artifi- 
cial methods?. When, with the aid of an acoumeter, we 
learn what number of vibrations is wanted to shake less the 
ear than the skull of a deaf and dumb person, ought we to 
conclude thereby that the articulated voice, or ihe musical 
word, so delicate, so intellectual, will be perceived by an or- 
gan weakened, vicious or dead ? 

It suffices to have studied these little prodigies, to be con- 
vinced that the speaking deaf and dumb do not hear, but 
speak by seeing. ‘Those who have no interest to feign, in- 
genuously acknowledge that the hand placed before the 
mouth of their interlocutor, breaks, in an instant, all commu- 
nication with him, so that it is always the eye which substi- 
tutes itself for the ear, and causes to the ignorant spectator, 
the simple or silly astonishment, the explosion of which soon 
takes place. 

I might say more on the subject of these medical illusions. 
The love of science and humanity is not always the noble 
object a man proposes to obtain. In resorting to this insa- 
tiable desire for curing, which broods in the heart of the pa- 
rents of the deaf and dumb child, we find ourselves in the 
presence of an active credulity. Magnetizers, somnambu- 
lists, homeopathics, empiricists of every kind, are eager for 
this work; the promised, as well as the hoped for benefit, 
will make us wait long; it will not arrive; but if the child 
is intelligent; if its partial deafness permits it to utter some 
words ; if its rapid eye learns to read on the lips of the speak- 
ing person, there is enough to satisfy the less exacting, and 
the curers record a new triumph. 

Will the rigid appreciator of facts of this kind, be con- 
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tented with such success? Will the Academy of Medicine 
grant its high sanction to such results as these? We are 
permitted to doubt it, so much the more because, as said the 
Hon. Mr. Gueneau de Mussy, with so much force, “ the 
means employed to cure the deaf and dumb, have nothing 
new, nothing special.” What matters it? The sonorous 
instrument is of little importance when the only question is 
to awaken the sensibility of the ear. The orgue, monochord, 
acoumeter, do not possess specific qualities; the shaking 
communicated to the nerves of audition by all these agents, 
is a fact of uniform nature, whatever may be its point of 
departure, its character, &c. No one, as far as I know, has 
yet discovered in the vibrations of any body whatever, an 
occult virtue, and never will the art of making a noise for 
the benefit of the deaf and dumb, merit the honor of being 
called a method. 

When by the couching of a cataract, or by the opening of 
an artificial pupil of the eye, a dexterous hand gives passage 
to a lucid ray, which falls upon a sensible retina, the phe- 
nomenon of vision immediately manifests itself, and very lit- 
tle practice is necessary for the previously blind man to take 
an exact knowledge of objects. Will it be the same thing 
when a sound reaches an auditory nerve? Will the shak- 
ing experienced by the labyrinthian apparatus, suffice to give 
to the brains the faculty of comprehending the word; to es- 
tablish by the aid of this new communication, the intellect- 
ual relations usually existing between individuals who hear ? 
You know, Mr. President, and the Academy is not ignorant, 
that Dr. Itard demonstrated, not long since, the impossibility 
of such a relation ; nay, the absolute difference which exists 
between those two forms of comparison. It does not suffice 
to hear a little in order to hear enough; the child which, on 
coming into the world, has a certain weakness of hearing, is 
irrevocably condemned to remain in an exceptional class; he 
is deaf and dumb; he must by absolute necessity use artifi- 
cial means, to make himself understood by other men; he is 
deaf and dumb; he will remain deaf and dumb; not one 
fact warranted by sound criticism, has yet come to protest 
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against this judgment ; and what has taken place in our own 
time, is far from supporting a contrary opinion. 

Let us reserve the rights of the future. I am willing. 
Let us hope that, one day, the isolation of the deaf and dumb 
will cease; but in the mean time, the men who live in the 
midst of these unfortunates, and who keep a record of ac- 
quired experience, should think of coming to the relief of 
those whom this infirmity assails, and seek to resolve the fol- 
lowing problem: A deaf and dumb person being given, to 
endeavor to make him the best person possible. 'The question 
thus put in its generality, without referring to individual dif- 
ferences ; without adhering with charitable predilection to 
some scarcely privileged deaf and dumb, capable of articu- 
lating sounds and reading words on the lips; by playing well 
the part imposed upon us by Providence, who welcomes all 
the unfortunate, and equally bestows its benefits upon them ; 
by following the way which is truly worthy of a human gov- 
ernment; we must do what is done in France; receive all 
the deaf and dumb, and offer to them all the means of com- 
munication we are able to afford. Reading and writing, the 
alphabetical signs, the signs of convention, the articulation 
of sounds, reading on the lips, all these means compose the 
system of education put in practice in the two principal 
schools at Paris and Bordeaux, as well as in most of the de- 
partmental and private institutions. To be willing to con- 
fine one’s self to one of these proceedings would be consid- 
ered as failing of one’s duty, and knowingly abandoning to 
radical ignorance all the children who have not much intel- 
ligence, and whose vocal organs are essentially deficient. In 

‘one word, it would be doing what is done in certain coun- 
tries where, by successive eliminations, all efforts come to be 
reserved for those who can the best profit by them, and who, 
even in the absence of those efforts, would find sufficient re- 
sources to create for themselves, in some way, sufficient 
means of communication with their fellow-citizens. 
Hitherto the public administration in France has proceeded 
more generously. ‘The State has better comprehended its 
duty, it has admitted into the Imperial establishments all the 
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deaf and dumb who are not idiotic; it has liberally tendered 


the most various instruction to all these unhappy children, 
besides a manual profession capable of insuring their sub- 
sistence ; it has supplied them with a mass of general knowl- 
edge, which places our deaf and dumb a great deal above 
the average obtained in the countries where an opposite 
method is adopted. Permit me, Mr. President, to submit to 
the Academy a fact of great importance in the examination 
of this delicate question. 

In 1847, there was at Pforzheim in the Grand Duchy of 
Baden, a congress of all the teachers of the German deaf 
and dumb. Invitations had been addressed to the professors 
of the neighboring countries. Mr. Morel, now Principal of 
the Bordeaux Institution, attended that convention. He is 
familiar with the German language. He took an active 
part in the acts of that assembly; and it results from the ver- 
bal proceedings collected by this honorable professor, that the 
French pupils generally instructed by the mimic method 
possess, after studying a certain number of years, more ex- 
tensive knowledge than those who, by great exertions are 
taught to speak. 

The reason of this difference is very simple. Much less 
time is required to learn a fact, than to express it in words; 
ideas are better than words; a child has more interest to 
know than to say; intellectual furniture is a hundred times 
preferable to the articulation of certain sounds. Our pupils 
in the Paris Institution know a great deal more than they 
can express; in a word, ours think much while theirs en- 
deavor to say a little. 

Such is the summary of a conference in which the French 
professor had to struggle against men devoted to another sys- 
tem ; but the German professors have been brought by evi- 
dence to see that the method followed in France, agreed bet- 
ter with a majority of the deaf and dumb, and incontesta- 
bly gave them a greater intellectual value, and rendered them 
more useful, better and more fit for the society in which they 
are called to live. We voluntarily acknowledge on our part, 
that the oral method is more satisfactory to those who live 
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with the deaf and dumb; but I may be permitted to say, 
that between two egotisms, it is but just to give the prefer- 
ence to that of the more interested party. ‘The deaf and 
dumb, it is not to be denied, are less made for us than we 
for them ; it becomes us who are the rich, the favored, to de- 
scend to them; we ought to take the first steps and not to 
impose upon them the torture of articulating with much pain 
a few words which they do not understand, and which they 
renounce as soon as they are no longer under the eyes of 
their masters: in one word, the deaf and dumb, whatever 
may be said to the contrary, form a class apart; they want 
artificial methods to put themselves in communication with 
us; we ought, therefore, to furnish them with the greatest 
possible number of these means of communication, and 
hitherto France has not failed in her duty toward her child- 
ren deprived by nature of the sense of hearing. 

The Paris Institution is at once a school of literary in- 
struction and an industrial establishment. There is given 
to all the deaf and dumb, a practical education sufficient for 
the generality of pupils; and moreover various kinds of 
trades are taught, which class them among the active and 
useful members of society. But there are intellectual wants 
of a higher nature, and it has been felt that a more refined 
aliment was necessary for the most intelligent pupils. There 
had been for them a kind of normal school which recruited 
itself from among the most skillful; but the ingenious phi- 
lanthrophy of Dr. Itard has regulated this disposition, and has 
rendered it obligatory and permanent; he has, with a gene- 
rous hand, endowed the Class of Perfection, in which, after 
concurrence, the most distinguished pupils of the Institution 
are received, and the latter soon become teachers in their 
turn. 

Thus the Paris school endeavors to make good deaf and 
dumb citizens ; deaf and dumb instructed, moral, laborious ; 
deaf and dumb provided with all the means of communica- 


tion with other men; they write rapidly; in the absence of 


pen or pencil, they have the manual alphabet ; this failing, (as 
when speaking persons do not understand it,) they have pan- 
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tomime, so expressive, so clear, so rapid; finally, when no 
one of these means can reach the stupid mind of an ordi- 
nary speaking person, the articulation of sounds comes to 
the succor of both, and some phrases more or less correctly 
pronounced, remove the obstacle between the two interlocu- 
tors. If the speaking person articulates well; if he takes 
care to speak slowly by emphasizing all the syllables; if his 
mouth is well shaped; if it is not hidden by a long beard ; 
if his face is sufficiently expressive, then the deaf and dumb 
man can read on his lips; and this is the last means of un- 
derstanding each other. But all these conditions are not to 
be had as easily as can be imagined; either the one or the 
other, too often, is wanting, and all these advantages so la- 
boriously acquired, are rendered useless. 

Reading on the lips is an art of infinite delicacy; an ex- 
ercised eye is necessary ; but here, the eye is even less use- 
ful than quick and bright intelligence; a phrase must be 
guessed by the aid of a word hastily seized. The logical 
induction which leads like a dart, from a word to an idea» 
must be resorted to; and this is so true, that but a small 
number of individuals are found, who can acquire much of 
this marvelous faculty. 'Those who, hitherto, have attained 
the highest degree of perfection, belong to families in which 
everything has been done, to attain this object. These are 
miracles of maternal love, prodigies of patience required, 
and yet, these are only efficacious among children who are 
most fortunately endowed with intelligence. 

I believe, Mr. President, and I dare hope that the Academy 
will also think like myself, that from the nature of these rare 
and exceptional cases, it is impossible to make a uniform 
rule of public instruction; three-fourths of the deaf and 
dumb, entirely so or not, submitted to this system of instruc- 
tion, will not derive any real profit. These views prevail at 
the Paris Institution for the deaf and dumb. The State, in 
its active generosity, dispenses instruction to all those who 
can not acquire it by ordinary methods. For the deaf and 
dumb it establishes schools in which experienced teachers 
impart to those deprived by nature, all the knowledge they 
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need to discharge the duties of useful citizens; it does not 
look for imaginary perfection; it contents itself with melio- 
rating evil, diminishing misfortune, and restoring to the great 
human family those among its children, whom ill fate has 
separated from it. 

In conclusion, no one has ever cured deaf and dumb per- 
sons ; the possibility of this art of healing is still confined 
to the number of the Desiderata, the most uncertain of 
science. 

The attempts renewed ever since 1847 have remained un- 
successful, and it should be so, for they differ in nothing from 
those which preceded them, and which had already proved 
abortive. 

The auricular education of the deaf and dumb ought to 
be considered impracticable ; it can only succeed with one 
who has been cured of his deafness. 


CHURCH FOR DEAF MUTES. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


In the last number of the ANNALS, we gave some account 
of a public meeting held in New York, for the purpose of 
taking measures to secure the erection of a Church for 
Deaf Mutes. We are happy to learn that the project bids 
fair to succeed much sooner than some of its friends antici- 
pated. Six thousand dollars have already been subscribed 
toward the building fund. Of this sum, two ladies of Bos- 
ton and one lady of New York subscribed, each five hun- 
dred dollars. The proceeds of the exhibition of the pupils 
of the New York Institution, given by Dr. Peet, at Niblo’s, 
amounted to seven hundred and fourteen dollars. Great in- 
terest has been expressed, on all sides, in the undertaking, 
and it is believed that it will be possible to commence upon 
the church-building next spring, at the farthest, though it is 
not considered unreasonable to hope that the corner-stone 
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may be laid this fall. None take deeper interest in the whole 
movement than the deaf mutes themselves. ‘Their attend- 
ance upon divine service has been regular, and they have 
very generously done what they could toward defraying the 
necessary expenses of the Church. 

A few Sundays since, the Sunday-school was started for 
such children of deaf-mute parents as can hear and speak, 
and also for all deaf-mute children too young to’be sent to 
the institution. On Sunday afternoon, June 12th, the Right 
Rev. Dr. Wainwright, provisional bishop of the diocese, 
made an official visit to the parish, and confirmed six deaf 
mutes. The bishop made some very impressive and encour- 
aging general remarks, and addressed the persons confirmed 
ina most feeling manner. His remarks were translated by 
the minister of the parish. The service was attended by a 
large number of ladies and gentlemen, who seemed to take 
great interest in what they saw and heard. The Rev. Mr. 
Moore, of the Church of England, was present, and expressed 
himself in strong terms respecting the beauty and power of 
our system of signs. Every benevolent heart can not but 
bid God-speed to this project for advancing the welfare of 
educated deaf mutes. 

To Mr. Gallaudet himself, the success which has thus far 
followed his enterprise, must be a source of the highest grat- 
ification. The idea was a happy one, and the wisdom, skill 
and perseverance which he has shown, in the endeavor to 
realize it, are worthy of all praise. We have received from 
a lady in New York, the following beautiful and appropriate 
poetical lines upon the subject, for which the unknown wri- 
ter receives our warmest editorial gratitude. 


LINES 
Written in behalf of St. Ann’s Church for Deaf Mutes. 


Yes, build for us a fane, 
O friends! that may remain 
A noble token of your heaven-born love ; 
Where, gather’d in that fold, 
The wanderer may behold 
The path that leads through care to bliss above. 
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Where we—the silent ones, 
To whom sweet nature’s tones 
Are like a seal’d book to the curious eve— 
May learn, with thankful mind, 
Those cheering truths to find, 
Whose power can draw the sting from sorrow’s sigh. 


Where we, who mark how greet 
Those favored friends, who meet 
With smiles of gladness and with words that cheer, 
But turn on us, perchance, 
Only the pitying glance, 
May feel that we, as they, to God are dear. 


Where we, who tread each day 
Lonely and sad life’s way, 
For converse yearning when all round us smile, 
May learn that He is nigh 
Whose presence can supply, 
More than a brother’s love—a solace all the while. 


Where, though no thrilling swell 
Of pealing organ tell 
To mortal ear the accents of our song— 
Though never through the air, 
Rejoicing angels bear 
Our supplication’s sound to heaven’s throng— 


Yet, shall the full heart pour 
From its abounding store, 
An incense dearer than the censer’s fume : 
And He, who claims as due 
The spirit’s worship true, 
Shall, with His Spirit’s light, the mind illume. 


Where on the infant’s brow, 
With prayer and solemn vow, 
The signing mark of Christ shall be imprest; 
And o’er the bended head, 
When sacred hands are laid, 
Petitions rise that each in heaven may rest : 


Where, in the holy bond, 
The pledged ones shall be joined— 
One to abide till death shall make them twain ; 
And o’er the sever’d tie, 
The weeping heart and eye 
Be soothed with hope of meeting yet again. 
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The hungry, thirsty soul, 
By faith’s divine control 
May feed on that blest food which satisfies : 
The humble penitent 
Shall feel, with glad content, 
The Saviour’s love will not his tears despise. 


As drops of noiseless dew 
The drooping plants renew, 
That, withering, lie beneath the scorching ray— 
Those voiceless words shall fall, 
Reviving, strength’ning all 
Who, wearied, bear the burden of life’s day. 


Then build for us a fane, 
Where we, in joy or pain, 
May in our language e’er show forth our praise ; 
And haply future time 
May wake your thankful chime, 
That ye this temple fair have help’d to raise. 


So on each generous breast 
May choicest blessings rest, 
From him who gave these wor(s our guide to be: 
“ Each deed of kindness shown 
To e’en the lowliest one 


Of all my people, ye have shown to me.” 


OHIO INSTITUTION FOR DEAF AND DUMB. 
BY COLLINS STONE. 


THE opening of a school for deaf mutes at Hartford, in 
the early part of the year 1817, was a bright era in the his- 
tory of this unfortunate, and hitherto neglected class in ovr 
country. ‘The success of this school awakened the attention 
of the benevolent, in different sections of the land, to the 
number and sad condition of the deaf and dumb, and to the 
practicability of relieving their misfortune. The next 
year a school was opened in the city of New York; 
one in Philadelphia followed in 1821, and one in Danville, 
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Ky., in 1822. The institution in Ohio, incorporated in Jan- 
uary, 1827, was the fifth in the order of time, though in one 
important feature, that will be noticed in the sequel, it holds 
a much higher position. 

Previous to the provision made in this State for their in- 
struction, very few of the deaf mutes of the State seem to 
have availed themselves of the advantages offered in eastern 
institutions. A young man by the name of Freeman Burt, 
from Cincinnati, entered the Hartford school in the spring of 
1818, and remained there three and a half years at his own 
expense. Josiah Price, of Stark County, applied to the leg- 
islature, during the session of 1819-20, for aid in sending 
his son to Hartford. A bill was reported in his favor, upon 
which, however, there appears to have been no final action. 
A pupil from: Ohio was also a member of the Philadelphia 
school, in 1821. These cases have an interest, as they indi- 
cate the existence of a sympathy for these children, which 
was soon to have a permanent manifestation. 

The first movement made in the State, toward an institu- 
tion for the education of deaf mutes, originated in Cincin- 
nati, in the year 1821. In the spring of this year, an asso- 
ciation of gentlemen was formed in that city, “for establish- 
ing a school for the instruction of the deaf and dumb in this 
part of the western country.” The Rev. James Chute was 
selected as principal of the Institution, and sent to the Asy- 
lum at Hartford, to acquire the art which should qualify him 
for his position. Mr. Chute reached Hartford on the 17th of 
July, 1821. ‘The letter introducing him to the principal of 
the Asylum, and stating his object, was signed by J. L. Wil- 
son, O. Spencer, Thos. Tucker, William Burke, Samuel 
Johnson, W. Steel and David Root. The names of the oth- 
er gentlemen who were connected with the enterprise can 
not now be ascertained. ‘They deserve to be permanently re- 
corded, as pioneers in this work of benevolence. Mr. Chute 
was cordially received by the officers of the Asylum, and 
offered every facility in the accomplishment of his mission :— 
a striking contrast to the reception given to Mr. Gallaudet, 
in England, when he visited that country for a similar pur- 
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pose. Mr. Chute left Hartford in the following November, 
after a residence there of about four months—a period much 
too short to acquire a practical knowledge of the system of 
instruction, or of the language of signs. In the December 
following, the association made application to the legislature 
for an act of incorporation, under the name of “ 'The West- 
ern Asylum for the education of the Deaf and Dumb,” and 
for pecuniary aid. ‘The application was unsuccessful, on 
the ground that an institution of this character, designed to 
meet the wants of the deaf and dumb of the State, should 
have a central location. 

The interest thus awakened on this subject was further 
advanced by a letter, bearing the date of Jan. 3rd, 1822, ad- 
dressed to the governor of the State, by the directors of the 
Philadelphia Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, which had 
then recently gone into operation. After stating, at length, 
the completeness of their arrangements in endowment, 
teachers, buildings, &c., the directors remark, that, in accord- 
ance with a law recently passed, “returns of the deaf and 
dumb have been made from the different counties of the 
State, and what was apprehended by some, is now reduced 
to a painful ‘certainty —their number being found much 
greater than had been generally supposed. ‘This, we pre- 
sume, will prove to be the case in our sister States, consider- 
ing how much neglect such unfortunate persons too often 
suffer, and the motive to concealment which their friends 
and parents find in their personal feelings, when there is no 
prospect of giving them relief.” One of the strongest ob- 
stacles to be met in starting the Hartford school, was the 
general impression that prevailed of the very small number 
of this class to be relieved;—an impression which, in all 
parts of the country wherever investigation was made, was 
soon corrected. ‘The directors say, that they are ready to re- 
ceive pupils from other States on the same terms as from 
their own, and go on to speak of the success and encourage- 
ment they had already attained in their efforts, as follows: 

“Had you, Sir, seen our earliest pupils at the time of their 
admission, and could you now see them, and compare their 
past with their present condition, we venture to say that you 
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would find abundant reason for exerting your individual and 
official influence, to obtain the means of affording to these 
unhappy objects of your own State, the benefits of instruc- 
tion. ‘The translation, indeed, of one of the inferior orders 
of creation, to the human species, would be only in a degree 
more wonderful than we have in several instances witnessed 
in our scholars; and we may add, as a great encouragement, 
that thirst for further improvement, and rapidity of acquire- 
ment, after the delights of knowledge are once tasted, seem 
to be characteristics of the deaf and dumb. In these re- 
spects, they appear rather to have the advantage of most 
children blessed with the possession of all their senses.” 

Appended to this letter was an act that had recently been 
passed in New Jersey, making an annual appropriation, to 
be applied under the direction of the governor, for the edu- 
cation of the deaf and dumb of that State, “in some suita- 
ble and convenient institution.” The same action was in- 
vited on the part of the Ohio legislature. 'This sensible and 
earnest appeal was not without its effect, although it did not 
lead to the action specified. It is well it did not; for had 
the legislature made provision for the education of the deaf 
and dumb of the State at so distant a point, it is certain 
that but few of the number would have been benefited. 
The expense of the journey and the distance it would 
separate them from their friends, would, in most cases, have 
presented insuperable obstacles to its acceptance. 

In the early part of the next session, 1822-3, an Act was 
passed, requiring “the listers of the several townships, in 
each county of the State, at the time of taking the enumer- 
ation of white persons, to ascertain the number of deaf and 
dumb, of all ages, and to return said lists to the clerk of the 
Court of Common Pleas of said county.” This enumera- 
tion seems to have been carefully taken, and under circum- 
stances which would naturally secure a much greater degree 
of accuracy than can be credited to the ordinary census re- 
turns of the country. A minute and careful examination of 
any particular locality, has always shown these to be exceed- 
ingly inaccurate. Dr. Peet estimates, that one-half of the 
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deaf and dumb under ten years of age are entirely overlooked; 
and an allowance must always be made in the numbers giv- 
en, for idiotic and aged persons returned as deaf and dumb. 
The small space over which the inquiries of each lister 
would extend, and the probability of his personal acquaint- 
ance with the families of the township, would naturally give 
greater accuracy to his results. 

The population of the State in 1820, was 581,434. The 
proportion of one deaf mute to two thousand of the white 
population, which is the one usually adopted as correct in 
this country, would give two hundred and ninety deaf mutes 
in the State at that time; and the increase of population in 
two years would not materially vary the number. The re- 
sult of the enumeration, however, was four hundred and 
twenty-eight deaf mutes in the State. From Athens and 
Hamilton counties—the latter the most populous in the 
State—no returns were received; while from Logan, Union 
and Wood counties, no deaf mutes were returned. The 
ages were reported as follows: 


Over 10 “ 20 171 
20 40. ‘ ‘ ‘ . 118 


Of the whole number, 279 are returned as poor; 66 as in 
middling circumstances; 72 in good; and 11 are not report- 
ed in this particular. 

The way being thus prepared, a successful effort to estab- 
lish an institution for the education of the deaf and dumb 
was made, at the legislative session of 1826-7. The Rev. 
James Hoge, D. D., of Columbus—a gentleman to whom, 
with a single exception, the deaf mutes of Ohio are more 
indebted than to any other individual, for his active sympa- 
thy and judicious labor and counsel—was the immediate 
agent in attaining this much desired object. Through the 
influence of Dr. Hoge, the condition of the deaf and dumb 
was brought to the attention of Gov. Morrow; and the re- 
sult was, a strong recommendation, in his message to the 
legislature in the autumn of this year, to establish an insti. 
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tution for their benefit. The subject was referred in the 
House, to a select committee of three. An elaborate memo- 
rial, prepared by Dr. Hoge, and signed by.a large number of 
prominent citizens, was pregented to this committee, describ- 
ing, at length, the destitute condition of the deaf and dumb— 
the efforts that had been made in foreign countries, and re- 
cently in our own, for their relief—and the entire success 
that might be attained in their education. Some statements 
of the memorial, with regard to the state of deaf mutes pre- 
vious to instruction, and their ignorance of spiritual and 
moral truth, were, at the time, received even by intelligent 
persons, with much credulity, although observation and ex- 
perience have abundantly proved their correctness. A bill for 
incorporating the institution was reported by the committee, 
which passed both Houses without serious opposition. The 
bill appointed a board of trustees, with the usual corporate 
powers—allowed them to hold property for the object speci- 
fied—the annual income of which should not exceed $30,000; 
and provided for the support of one pupil from each judicial 
circuit in the State, at an annual expense not exceeding 
$100, (to be paid out of the literary fund,) and for a period 
not exceeding three years. It may be remarked in passing, 
that the time here named was generally fixed upon at first 
by the different institutions, as the proper period for the ed- 
ucation of the deaf and dumb; but it was soon found to be 
entirely inadequate to secure the end in view, and was speed- 
ily lengthened. 

Before any organization was effected under this act of 
incorporation, there was a movement in a different part of 
the State that deserves mention. It’ was the opening of a 
school for deaf mutes in the town of Tallmadge, in Summit 
county. The object seems to have been been, to supply an 
immediate want, rather than to establish a permanent insti- 
tution. In the family of Mr. Justus Bradley, of this town, 
were three daughters, who were deaf mutes. The sympathy 
of the citizens being excited in their behalf, it was found 
that there were in the neighboring townships, a number of 
other individuals laboring under the same misfortune—and 
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it was determined to commence a school for their instruction. 


For this purpose a board of trustees was organized, consist- 
ing of Rev. John Keys,.Elizur Wright, Garry Treat, A. C. 
Wright, Philo Wright and Alpha Wright. The school was 
opened in May, 1827, under the instruction of Mr. Colonel 
Smith, a deaf mute, who had been for six years a pupil in 
the Asylum at Hartford, and was continued two years. It 
contained in all eleven pupils, most of whom were after- 
ward members of the school at Columbus. It was sustained 
by private charity, with the exception of $100 given it by 
the legislature, in 1828, toward paying the salary of the 
teacher. ‘The same bill also granted $100 for the next year, 
provided the school at Columbus did not previously go into 
operation. ‘This last sum does not appear to have been 
drawn from the treasury. ; 

The first board of trustees of the institution at Columbus, 
under the act of incorporation, consisted of the following 
gentlemen :—Rev. James Hoge, D. D., and Gustavus Swan, 
Esq., of Franklin county; Thomas Ewing, Esq., of Fair- 
field county; Rev. William Graham, of Ross county; Rev. 
William Burton, of Pickaway county; John James, Esq., of 
Champaign county; Thomas D. Webb, Esq., of Trumbull 
county; and Samuel Clark, Esq., of Clark county. The 
governor of the State was ez-officio president of the board, 
and Dr. Hoge was chosen secretary.” ‘They met and organ- 
ized on the 9th of July, and their first report to the legisla- 
ture was made in the December following. 

In this report, the trustees estimate that in the valley of 
the Mississippi, with a population of nearly 3,000,000, there 
are at least 1500 deaf mutes, of all ages: and in the valley 
of the Ohio, with a population of 2,500,000, from 1000 to 
1200 of the same class. Allowing that the asylum at Dan- 
ville could provide for the southern and eastern portions of 
this valley, the northern and western portions still remain. 


In these wad estimate a population of 1,500,000, with 800 


*Dr. Hoge continued his eflicient services as secretary of the board till 
April, 1848, when he resigned, and the Rev. Henry L. Hitchcock was chosen 


to succeed him. 
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deaf mutes—two-thirds of whom, they suppose, may be 
found in Ohio. 

It is interesting to observe the data, from which at that 
time, estimates were made of the prospective wants of the 
deaf and dumb, and to notice how far they have been veri- 
fied by subsequent experience. On this point, the report re- 
marks as follows :-— 

“From the best data we have been able to obtain, we 
make the following statement. Of those deaf mutes who 
are in any country, at any given time, at least one-half are 
either too young or too old to be the subjects of education. 
Of the remainder, who are at the proper age, one-fourth are 


incapable of instruction, for want of other bodily senses, or of 
adequate intellectual capacity. There will remain, therefore, 
about one-fourth of the whole number, who are proper sub- 
jects of education. It may be supposed, however, that were 
an asylum opehed ata suitable location, with competent 
teachers, and adequate funds to provide for the support of 


the pupils, through the neglect of parents, friends or other 
causes, nearly one-half would not be entered. Still there is 
a reasonable prospect, that in the course of the year there 
would be from fifty to seventy-five.” 

The proportion assigned to the third class—i. e., those 
who, from various causes, are incapable of instruction—is 
doubtless too large: yet it is a significant fact, going to show 
the care and good judgment with which these early estimates 
were made, that not one-eighth of the deaf mutes of the 
State have been, at one time, under a course of education. 
It is a mournful fact, that only one-half of those who so 
much need instruction, and are of the right age to receive it, 
are yet reached by the means which are freely offered to all. 

As the revenues of the State were at this time principally 
engrossed in a great work of internal improvement—uniting 
the waters of Lake Erie with the Ohio River—the sources of 
income to meet the necessary expenses of the institution 
were a matter of no small interest. Of these, three were 
proposed by the trustees: Ist, a share in the literary fund; 
2d, an application to Congress for a township of land; 3rd, 
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opening a paper at the office of the county clerk of each 
county, for private subscriptions. The trustees close their 
report by recommending that, from a due regard to the wel- 
fare of the institution and to public sentiment, as far as they 
can ascertain, it be located at Columbus; alleging that 
“ Here it will be under the eye, and subject to the inspection 
of the legislature at all times: and also, that the facilities of 
intercourse and conveyance which are collected at this point, 
render it more convenient to every part of this State, than 
any other place”—reasons which have lost none of their 
force by the lapse of twenty-seven years. By an act of the 
legislature, passed January, 1829, the institution was located 
in this city. 

‘The gentleman selected as the principal of the institution 
was Mr. Horatio N. Hubbell, who went to Hartford in 
March; 1828, to become qualified for his new duties, and re- 
mained there in the prosecution of his objéct about a year 
and a half. The school was opened Oct. 16, 1829, ina 
small building rented for the purpose, standing on the corner 
of Broad and High Streets. The building has since been 
removed. A lady was employed to board the pupils ata 
fixed rate. The prospect at the opening was sufficiently dis- 
couraging. Only three pupils were present, and these were 
from the immediate vicinity. One of the three proved idiot- 
ic; another was a boy of weak intellect, and not long after- 
ward became hopelessly insane. Yet these were all that 
could be gathered, notwithstanding a circular, stating the 
objects of the school, had been published for some months 
previously in the principal papers of the State. Before the 
close of the term, however, the number of pupils increased 
to ten, and in the course of the next year to twenty-two— 
and an assistant teacher was employed at the commence- 
ment of the second year. After the school was once in op- 
eration, the number of pupils began steadily to increase, and 
it was soon necessary to obtain other assistance in the de- 
partment of instruction. From that time to the present, 
there has seldom been a period when the number of pupils 
in attendance was not fully equal to the arrangements for 
their accommodation. 
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In 1830, a letter was addressed to the president of the board, 
by the governor of Indiana, inquiring on what terms deaf- 
mute children from that State could be received to the Insti- 
tution. ‘The board had no power to receive pupils from oth- 
er States, but recommended that such powers be granted— 
which was accordingly done in the session of 1831. ‘The 
trustees seemed still to have the impression, that one institu- 
tion was sufficient to provide for the north-west part of the 
valley of the Mississippi. 

During the session of 1829-30, an act was passed, author- 
izing the support of one indigent pupil from each of the nine 
judicial circuits of the State—the pupil “to be selected by 
the board of trustees, from persons recommended by the as- 
sociate judges of the counties where they reside.” At the 
session of 1830-1, the support of an additional pupil from 
each circuit was authorized. At the session of 1832-3, this 
number was in¢reased to three; and during that of 1833-4, 
the trustees were authorized to admit thirty-six State pupils, 
and twelve additional ones annually, till the number should 
equal sixty. At each of these periods, the provision made 
was intended and supposed to be sufficient to meet the prob- 
able number of applications. During the session of 1844, 
these limitations were repealed, and the trustees were in- 
structed to admit all suitable applicants. 

The time at first contemplated as sufficient for the course 
of instruction, was, as has already been stated, three years. 
At the session of 1833, this time was increased to four years, 
and in 1834 to five years. In 1844, an act was passed, al- 
lowing the trustees to retain pupils, at their discretion, for a 
period longer than five years, and not exceeding seven. This 
law is at present in force, and for a general regulation, is 
probably the best that can be made on the subject. 

It was provided in the act of incorporation, that the an- 
nual expense of each pupil should not exceed $100 for the 
session of ten months. This was reduced by the act of 
1831, to $75, which was found to be about the actual ex- 
pense at that time. In 1837, it was again fixed at $100. 
By the act under the new constitution, adopted in 1852, the 
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sum is not limited, although the annual expense does not 
exceed the last mentioned sum. 

One of the first objects of attention on the part of the 
Legislature, after incorporating the Institution, was to pro- 
vide a proper location, and to erect suitable buildings for its 
accommodation. Indeed, in the act of incorporation itself, 
it was made the duty of the Board of Trustees at that time 
appointed, to report to the General Assembly, among other 
particulars, with regard to the locality, plans, buildings, &c., 
necessary for an Institution, and in Jan., 1829, prior to the 
opening of the school, an appropriation was made to pur- 
chase a site. This was secured in the February following. 
A tract consisting of three out-lots, containing three and a 
third acres each, lying about half a mile east of the State- 
house, was selected, and purchased for three hundred dollars, 
the land being considered in part as a donation at the time. 
The selection was most admirably made. The grounds, em- 
bracing an area of ten acres, are ample in extent, the soil of 
the finest quality, the water abundant and excellent, and the 
situation easy of access and almost unparalleled as to its 
healthfulness. This latter feature will be noticed again. 

The first building for the use of the school was commenc- 
ed in 1832, and was occupied at the opening of the fall term of 
1834. The building was fifty feet by eighty, and three stories 
high, the general plan of the one in New York being adopted. 
It was designed to provide school, lodging, dining, and sit- 
ting rooms for from sixty to eighty pupils, and was supposed 
to be large enough to meet the wants of the Institution for 
a long time to come. ‘The increase of pupils soon showed 
it to be much too small. A wing was added to the south 
end of the original building, which was commenced in 1845, 
and was ready for occupancy on the first of October of the 
next year. It is not singular that as the Institution became 
more generally known, and as. it continued to send forth, 
year after year, those who had enjoyed its advantages, and 
who were living, if not speaking testimonials of its ability 
to bless, its fame should be extended over the State, and that 
many more of the deaf and dumb should seek admission to 
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its walls. The south wing was no sooner completed, than it 
was immediately filled, and the want of more room was seri- 
ously felt. ‘This want has greatly increased since that time, 
and has not yet been supplied. 

The subject of work-shops, early engaged the attention of 
the friends of the Institution, and their erection was strongly 
recommended in the reports of that period. It was with 
great force, argued that some part of the intervals of relaxa- 
tion from study, might be profitably employed in learning a 
useful trade, and thus skill be acquired, and habits of indus- 
try formed, which would be of great advantage to them in 
after life. Accordingly, in 1838, a two-story building, twenty 
by sixty, was erected for this object. The only trade intro- 
duced, was that of shoe-making. Such of the pupils as were 
of suitable age, were employed four hours a day, under the 
instruction of a man engaged for this purpose. ‘The arrange- 
ment was followed for a number of vears, with all the suc- 
cess that could have been expected, in the circumstances. 
The system at that time pursued, was evidently an unfortu- 
nate one. ‘The only compensation which the person em- 
ployed to teach the trade received, was the labor of the boys. 
His apparent interest would be, to obtain the greatest possi- 
ble amount of labor, without reference to the improvement 
of the pupil. The obvious inference should have been, not 
that the whole matter should be abandoned, but that it should 
be conducted on different principles. The contract having 
expired, it was notrenewed. The complete education of the 
deaf mute, demands that this departnient should not be neg- 
lected. 

Allusion has already been made to the expectation enter- 
tained by the Trustees, of obtaining from Congress a town- 
ship of land to endow the Institution. This was referred to 
in their first Report, as a possible source of revenue, and was 
also mentioned by Gov. Morrow in his message, recommend- 
ing the founding of the Institution. Gov. McArthur, in his 
message to the Assembly of 1830-1, advised that a memo- 
rial be presented to Congress on this subject. ‘This was done, 
and an act passed the Legislature directing the members of 
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Congress from the State to use their influence in forwarding 
the measure. A bill granting a township, passed one house 
of Congress without opposition and it was confidently ex- 
pected that it would meet with equal favor in the other 
branch. The bill however was not reached in the order of 
business, before the body adjourned. 

The expectation of the success of this application, although 
doomed to be thus disappointed, had not been indulged with- 
out sufficient reason. The applications of the Hartford and 
Kentucky Asylums for similar grants, had both been suc- 
cessful. There could, therefore, be no argument raised 
against it, from want of precedent, and certainly none, from 
objection to the end sought. The amount of lands in the 
hands of the general government, located in this State, was 
very large, and from them it received but small returns. It 
was desired that the land donated, should either be located in 
sections, in the different townships of the State, or in an en-. 
tire tract,as might be deemed expedient. The Board seem- 
ed inclined to the first location. A benefaction of this kind, 
while it would have been the smallest possible tax on the 
public treasury, would, if managed prudently, have been the 
means of untold good to the deaf and dumb of the State. 

The first appropriation of money made to the Institution by 
the Legislature, was during the session of 1827-8. ‘This was 
the sum of $376.60, being at the time, the unexpended bal- 
ance of the Literary Fund, and was used in defraying the ex- 
penses of the principal at the Hartford school. In 1834, 
$2,239 were also granted from the same fund, to complete 
the buildings. An act was passed during the session of 
1831-2, appropriating to the use of the Institution, one- 
fourth of the money accruing from the auction sales, taxes, 
&c., of Hamilton County. The amount at first annually re- 
alized from this source, was something over $2,000. It be- 
came less in succeeding years, and was finally turned into 
some other channel. The deficiency was made up by direct 
appropriations. 

It has been common toregard appropriations for the specific 
purpose of educating the deaf and dumb, wherever made, as in 
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the highest sense benevolent and charitable. Deaf mutes 
themselves have been taught to consider the education granted 
to them at the public expense, as a great benefaction, for which 
they are bound to feel the warmest gratitude to the State. 
It is true that no higher boon can be bestowed upon the deaf 
mute, than education with its attendant blessings. Without 
it, he is a miserable fragment of humanity; with it, he is a 
man, intelligent, refined, happy, and can honorably fill his 
sphere in social life. It is true, also, that he is deeply grate- 
ful for education. In what peculiar sense, however, this edu- 
cation is a charity, it is not easy to see. It is not necessary 
at this age to draw out an argument to show that public, 
universal education, is a matter of State interest. The sim- 
ple diminution of pauperism, the decrease of crime, the se- 
curity and value of property, the progress of industry, the 
development of agricultural and mineral wealth, all make a 
public education of the people of the State, a matter of vi- 
tal concern to every citizen. It is strictly a matter of policy, 
not of charity. The children who are yearly benefited by 
the common school fund, do not feel any large amount of 
gratitude for the instruction received. It is a great misno- 
mer to call the educational system of the State, in any sense, 
a charitable organization. Our public schools can hardly be 
included in the category either of “ criminal” or “ humane 
institutions.” But every argument which proves it a matter 
of interest and policy to educate the hearing and speaking 
children of the State, bears with much greater force upon 
deaf mutes. If they are to be saved from pauperism and 
crime, if they are to add to the productive wealth of the 
State, if they are not to be helpless burdens upon their friends 
and society, education is indispensable. It is also entirely 
effectual. The educated deaf mute takes his place as a mem- 
ber of society, sharing its burdens, supporting its interests, 
and adding his quota to its productive force. 

In disposing of the public lands belonging to the govern- 
ment, which were situated in different parts of the State, it 
was stipulated that one section in each township, should be 
sacredly devoted to the purposes of education. From the 
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benefits of this munificent provision, deaf mutes are, from 
the nature of their misfortune, deprived. They can receive 
only a slight degree of benefit from the common school, and 
circumstances forbid their being gathered into small schools 
to receive the peculiar instruction adapted to their wants. 
The amount of “ irreducible and trust funds,” held by the 
State for the purposes of education, is $1,838,932.56 ; the 
income of which, applied by the State, to such purposes dur- 
ing the yearending Nov. 15th, 1852, was $304,721.62; and 
any sum beyond this; which is needed to sustain the system 
of common schools is supplied by direct taxation. Inasmuch 
as the deaf mutés, having an equal claim with the hearing 
child to the avails of'this large sum, (and indeed, a much 
stronger one, on the ground of his more pressing necessity,) 
yet receives nothing from this source, it isno more than right 
that his misfortune should be relieved directly from the public 
treasury. It is fortunate for him that this relief is freely and 
cheerfully granted. Whatever is needed for the current ex- 
penses of the Institution is promptly furnished by appropria- 
tions of the Legislature. This is as it should be. 

The health of the Institution since its establishment, has 
been entirely without parallel in schools of this description. 
During the first thirteen years, a period comprising nearly the 
first half of its existence, not a single death occurred within 
its walls, and scarcely a case of serious sickness, although 
the average number of pupils during this time exceeded fifty. 
In the course of the last fourteen years, with the average 
number of pupils considerably more than one hundred, there 
have been seven instances of death. Three were from pul- 
monary consumption, two from fever, one from cholera, and 
one from general nervous debility. In four cases, the cireum- 
stances of the disease, and the recent arrival of the pupil at 
the Institution, render it certain that the disease was not con- 
tracted here. During the whole period, two pupils have lost 
their lives by drowning, having stolen away, in both cases, 
without the knowledge of the officers. It may be proper 
also to remark, that in consequence of the presence of the 
cholera in the city in 1833, and again in 1849, the school 
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was dismissed a short time before the regular close of the 
session. ‘This exemption from sickness is the more remark- 
able, as these children are more liable than others to its at- 
tacks. ‘The loss of one sense has, in many instances, pro- 
ceeded from sickness, and of itself indicates a physical consti- 
tution more or less imperfect, susceptible to the attacks of dis- 
ease, and feeble in resisting them. ‘The reasons repeatedly 
given in the annual reports, for this continued healthfulness, 
are the care of a kind Providence, regular habits, abundant 
and wholesome food, comfortable lodgings, and daily exercise 
in the open air. No higher testimony can be given to the 
healthfulness of the location, the excellent provision made for 
the pupils, or to the constant watchfulness exercised over them. 

In 1844, the Superintendent, at the request of the Board 
of Trustees, visited in company with two educated pupils, 
various portions of the State, to hold exhibitions, excite in- 
terest, and diffuse information respecting the deaf and dumb. 
These visits were gratifying to the citizens of the State, and 
exceedingly happy in their influence upon the Institution. 
In the month of September of the same year, he visited the 
Institutions for the deaf and dumb in the Eastern States, to 
avail himself of any advances that might have been made 
in the systems of instruction and management. 

The history of the Institution, from its first establishment, 
has been one of constant prosperity, and unabated useful- 
ness. Its course has been steadily onward, increasing in its 
number of pupils, in its facilities for instruction, in the favor 
of the Legislature, and in the kind regard of the people of 
the State. The Legislature has ever exercised over it a mi- 
nute and careful supervision. Committees of its members 
have repeatedly reported in the highest terms of its condi- 
tion and management, and favorable allusions have often 
been made to it, in the annual messages of the highest offi- 
cer of the State. It has not, indeed, succeeded in reaching 
with its benevolent aid, all of the class for whom it was de- 
signed, but very few of their number, and in recent periods 
of its history, none, who have applied for its assistance, have 
been turned away from its doors. 
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In February, 1851, Mr. Hubbell, who had presided over the 
Institution with honor and success for twenty-four years, 
tendered his resignation to the Board. Through the untir- 
ing energy, faithfulness and skill of this gentleman, the In- 
stitution, from small and feeble beginnings, had grown to 
be the third in the Union in the number of its inmates, had 
passed years of usefulness, and become deeply fixed in the 
affections of the people of the State. Few persons, as they 
look at an institution of this character in its mature and per- 
fected organization, and in the full exercise of its beneficent 
career, are able to appreciate the difficulties that have been 
encountered in its early history. The creation of public 
sympathy in an untried and difficult enterprise, securing pub- 
lic confidence, maturing plans, crecting buildings, collecting, 
organizing and controlling an Institution of this kind, involves 
an amount of care and perplexity, and demands a fertility 
of resources, that attend few other labors undertaken by 
man. No greater satisfaction can be conferred upon a be- 
nevolent mind, than to have been made the agent of effect- 
ing such a work. 

Mr. Hubbell’s resignation was accepted by the Board, to 
take effect at the close of the year. The Rev. J. Addison 
Cary, who for nineteen years had been an eminent instructor 
in the New York Institution, was chosen to succeed him, and 
removed to Columbus in October of the same year. Mr. 
Cary, although suffering from an acute and painful disease, 
gave abundant evidence during the short period of his con- 
nection with the Institution, of his superior qualifications for 
such a position. His death occurred on the 7th of August, 
1852, having retained his office less than a year. The pres- 
ent Superintendent entered upon his duties in October, 1852. 

During the first session of the Legislature under the new 
Constitution, an act was passed, reorganizing all the Benevo- 
lent Institutions of the State. Instead of each being man- 
aged by a distinct Board of Trustees, all were placed under 
the control of one Board, consisting of nine members ; three 
of whom must be selected from the city of Columbus, or its 
vicinity, and the remaining six from different parts of the 
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State, and no two members to be residents of the same 
county. The Board is required to meet annually. During 
the intervals of its sessions, the Institutions are under the 
charge of a Committee of three, styled the “ Committee ad 
Interim.” The law provides that each Institution shall be 
visited monthly by one, semi-annually by a majority, and an- 
nually by all the members of the Board, who shall report 
their condition to the Governor, and through him to the Gen- 
eral Assembly. The Treasurer of State is made the treasurer 
of the several Institutions, and their expenses are paid by di- 
rect appropriations from the State treasury. The services of 
the Trustees are gratuitous, they being allowed only their 
necessary expenses. ‘The plan unites simplicity with con- 
stant and careful supervision. As, however, a great amount 
of labor and responsibility, and the expenditure of much 
time, devolve upon some members of the Board, particu- 
larly upon the Committee ad Interim, it is not easy to see 
why duties so arduous should not receive remuneration. 

The Board is at present composed of the following gen- 
tlemen : 

Richard Warner, Esq., of Medina Co., E. C. Root, Esq., of 
Ashtabula Co., George B. Eels, M. D., of Fairfield Co., Hi- 
ram B. Smith, Esq., of Meigs Co., David Robb, Esq., of Un- 
ion Co., Thomas Mitchel, Esq., of Preble Co., and Henry 
Wilson, Thomas Sparrow, and John Greenleaf, Esqrs., of 
Franklin Co. Richard Warner, President, Thomas Spar- 
row, Secretary. Henry Wilson, Thomas Sparrow, John 
Greenleaf, Committee ad Interim. 

The Institution is at present greatly incommoded by the 
inadequacy of its buildings. These, besides being in a di- 
lapidated condition, are much too small for the present num- 
ber of inmates, and can accommodate only about two-thirds 
of the children who ought to be enjoying the advantages 
here afforded. ‘There is no doubt that when the pressing 
want of larger and better accommodations is distinctly 
known to the citizens of the State, it will be fully met. 

The Institution for deaf mutes in Ohio, holds the same 
rank among its sister Institutions that the State does among 
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the other members of the confederacy. It was remarked at 
the commencement of this sketch, that although it was the 
fifth in the order of time, in another particular it holds a still 
higher place. The Institution of Ohio was the rirst estab- 
lished upon the important and only true principle that the 
entire expense of furnishing a complete education of the 
deaf and dumb should be defrayed by the State. Other 
States have liberally and nobly made appropriations to sup- 
port their deaf mutes in private incorporations, granting a 
yearly stipend for this purpose, in some cases sufficient, in 
others, not so. To Ohio, certainly, belongs the honor of first 
providing adequate instruction for the deaf and dumb, as a 
matter of plain and acknowledged duty. The nobleness of 
this act is not diminished, by the consideration that at the 
time of assuming this duty, the State had been in existence 
only twenty-five years ; that three-quarters of its surface was 
covered with the primitive forest; that the great thorough- 
fares of commerce were not constructed, nor its system of 
common schools in operation; and that while the taxes of 
the State were burdensome, its revenues were comparatively 
small. From a work commenced under such circumstances, 
the State, in her subsequent progress to wealth and great- 
ness, has shown no disposition to retreat. 

The experience of the past, inspires an entire confidence 
for the future. The following article is a part of the new 
Constitution :—“ Institutions for the benefit of the insane, 
blind, and deaf and dumb, shall always be fostered and sup- 
ported by the State.” This truly “is the noble resolve of a 
sovereign State; an honor to the sentiment of humanity 
which gave it birth, a purpose which could originate only in 
a Christian land.” The great State of Ohio, having put 
her hand to this work, will bear it steadily on, and every- 
thing which science, skill and humanity can do for the af- 
flicted within her borders, will be cheerfully and promptly 
done. 
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AN EXPERIMENT. 


BY JOHN R. BURNET 


Mr. Epitor:—Permit me to offer for the ANNALS an ac- 
count of certain experiments, made at my request by my es- 
teemed friend, E. P., one of the instructors of the New York 
Institution ; first briefly explaining the object in view. 

It is, I believe, generally understood that the great diffi- 
culty which the deaf and dumb find in the acquisition of 
language, is that written words can never be to them what 
they are to us, composed of parts, the view of which recalls 
certain familiar sounds. Now words, as sounds, especially 
when accompanied by certain varieties of tone and empha- 
sis, cling readily and tenaciously to the memory of a child 
who hears. Whether he speaks, listens, writes, or reads, it 
is the sounds of the words that pass through his mind. 
Their written forms are regarded only as representatives of 
the sounds. 

But to a deaf mute sounds have no existence. He must 
recollect some visible form of the word without any associa- 
tion with an easier and earlier known form as an aid to the 
memory. ‘That this is difficult, is evident from the fact that 
while all hearing children learn a spoken language spontane- 
ously, no deaf mute learns a language of visible signs for 
words, except by laborious and persevering mental effort, and 
special instruction.” 

Though the case of Laura Bridgman shows that it is pos- 
sible, at least with mutes of rare mental quickness and ac- 
tivity, for a language of words to become the /irst language, 
the means of mental and moral development, and the ha- 
bitual instrument of thought, such a result, it seems to me, 
can only be looked for where the deaf mute is shut out from 


*«* Children who hear learn oral language spontaneously ; deaf mutes can 
only learn written language by resolute and persevering mental effort.” Dr. 
Peet, Annals, II., 173. 
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the external world, and separated from all who would en- 
courage him to converse by gestures. . Wherever deaf mutes 
are collected into a community, the language of signs be- 
comes the favorite mode of communication, and far the best 
means of mental and moral development. 

Some teachers, like Mr. Ayres, regard this as an evil, and 
would accustom the child at the earliest possible age to con- 
verse wholly by words. Others, like Mr. Jacobs, would ac- 
custom him to converse and think by means of a system of 
signs for words, repeated strictly in the order of the words. 
Others, with Dr. Peet, regard the language of signs as the 
natural and the best means of mental and moral develop- 
ment that the case admits, and its advantages in that respect 
more than an equivalent for the peculiarities of style into 
which its use betrays the deaf mute in his earlier attempts 
to write. 

[have not time, even if | felt able, to discuss this ques- 
tion. I wish only to offer a few facts, tending to show that 
words whether written or spelled on the fingers, must be a 
comparatively slow and cumbrous instrument of thought. 

At my request, Mr. E. P. selected from Dr. Peet’s “ Part 
II.” the second paragraph on page 373, and observed by a 
watch, the time required to read, write and spell it over. 
The selected paragraph contains one hundred and one words, 
one hundred and sixty-three syllables, (counting the dates, 
1776 and 1783, as they are read, in syllables,) and four hun- 
dred and eighty-six letters, (counting each figure as one let- 
ter, as they are to the deaf and dumb.) The general av- 
erage in our language is three letters to a syllable, showing 
that words must be three times as long and cumbrous to the 
deaf and dumb who repeat them by letters, as to us* who 
repeat them by syllables; to say nothing of the probably 
greater ease and simplicity of our conceptions of syllables, 
as compared to their conceptions of letters. 


* The writer is only a semi-mute, having acquired language through the ear 


in childhood. 
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Mr. E. P. read the passage aloud and deliberately in thirty- 
three seconds, and ran over it himself in ten seconds. 

The time required to spell it varied with different pupils. 
One girl, with remarkably nimble and dextrous fingers, spelled 
it in one minute and nine seconds. None but a very quick 
and practiced eye could have followed her. Others spelling 
more distinctly to ordinary eyes, required one minute, twenty- 
five seconds, and one minute, forty seconds. The class is 
one in its fourth year, above the average standing of classes 
of that term, and only the better pupils were tried. Two of 
the best writers then wrote on their large slates the passage, 
or one of equal length, (counting the number of letters.) 
The time required was four minutes in one case, and four 
minutes, eight seconds, in the other. Hence it appears that a 
given passage can be distinctly spelled in one-third of the 
time required to write it legibly, though not in less than thrice 
the time required to read it aloud. The present writer found 
himself able, at the most, to write the same passage, so as to 
be just legible, in three minutes. He could have read it over 
fifteen or twenty times in the time required to write it once. 
Of course, those more accustomed to write than to spell on 
their fingers, might find that they could write faster than 
they could spell, but as a general rule, the deaf and dumb 
can repeat words on their fingers full twice if not three times 
as fast as they can write them. Nor could it well be other- 
wise, when we reflect that each letter is composed of two or 
three strokes of the pen or crayon, and some of more, whereas 
the letters of the manual alphabet are formed each by one 
movement, if not simple, yet simultaneous. 

Trial was also made as to the time required by a deaf 
mute to read the passage. One very bright boy, professing 
to recognize each word as a whole, and not to spell mentally; 
or to read by signs, went over the passage in twenty-three 
seconds. Another clever boy, whose habit in reading (ac- 
quired I believe at Hartford, where he had been for the first 
two or three years of his education) was to read by methodi- 
cal signs, (using this expression in Mr. Jacobs’ sense,) re- 
quired thirty seconds to go over the passage, or about three 
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times as long as his teacher and myself required. They 
were previously, as I understood, familiar with the passage. 
Hence it will be seen that a deaf mute may acquire the 
ability to read a passage mentally about as fast as a speak- 
ing person can read it aloud. But can he acquire the ability 
to read mentally as fast as we do? That is the question, 
and if these lads were correctly understood as to the mode 
in which they read mentally, it will follow that a deaf mute 
can read full as well, probably better, by recognizing each 
word without regard to its associations with methodical 
signs. This I think is against Mr. Jacobs’ theory. 

It did not occur to me to ask, and if I had, perhaps the 
lad could not have given an intelligent answer—but I sus- 
pect his mode of reading was by a process of mental abbre- 
viation. Certain it is that it is only by such a process, if at 
all, that a deaf mute can come to read mentally as fast as 
we do. Glancing at the written word as a whole, he recog- 
nizes it without running over all its parts in his mind. It is 
probable that comparatively few of the deaf and dumb have 
acquired the ability to do this. Most of them have to spell 
the word over mentally, letter by letter, before they can rec- 
ognize it, and hence read much more slowly than we do by 
syllables. Still I presume all of bright parts can acquire the 
habit of reading by this sort of mental abbreviation, in 
which so much of each word as first catches the eye may 
stand for the whole, as, when we see the upper spars and 
sails of a vessel over some intervening obstacle, we know 
what is below. And I respectfully submit to teachers if 
this is not far preferable to the habit which some would in- 
culcate, of reading by signs, which, it seems to me, must in 
many cases tend to obscure the sense and connection of the 
sentence. But the far greater convenience of the manual 
alphabet, over writing, as an instrument of communication, 
probably causes nearly all deaf-mute pupils to acquire the 
habit of spelling words mentally when they read.“ Hence 
words being to them collections of letters, must be three times 


* See “ Quatrieme Cireulaire,” ete., page 20 and on. 
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as long and cumbrous to them, as to us, who regard them as 
composed of syllables. 

My own remedy for the difficulty, 1 need not say, is found 
in the use of a syllabic dactylology. Such a contrivance has 
not yet been tested by experience. But it can hardly be 
doubted that if we can find a means to enable deaf mutes to 
repeat words three times as fast as they now do, their mas- 
tery of language as an instrument of thought as well as of 
communication will be much greater, and far more of them 
will acquire a rapidity and facility in private reading ap- 
proaching that which is enjoyed by those to whom words are 


sounds. 

But, since it is notprious that “on familiar subjects, and 
among those conversant with it, the language of signs is 
used with a rapidity surpassing that of speech,’* while, on 
the other hand, a conversation with a deaf person in words, 
requires about thrice the time of speech, and is more fa- 
tiguing at that, both to the muscles and to the attention; how- 


ever deaf mutes of high mental cultivation may prefer words 
for their neatness, precision and concentration of meaning ; 
words spelled literatim will be a slow, tedious and irksome 
means of developing the mind and heart of a deaf-mute 
child. 

In conclusion, | would express the hope that other teachers 
would give us the results of similar experiments. Permit 
me also to propose the matter, as one of the topics for dis- 
cussion at the Convention about to convene at Columbus. 


* Mr. Woodbridge’s article in the Encyclopedia Americana. 
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CONFERENCES OF BRITISH INSTRUCTORS OF THE DEAF 
AND DUMB. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


In imitation of the wise example of their German and 
American brethren, the instructors of the deaf and dumb in 
Great Britain and Ireland have held two Conventions, or 
Conferences, in order to avail themselves of the numerous 
and obvious advantages to be derived from such gatherings; 
and we have before us the “ Transactions” of these Confer- 
ences, in a very neat pamphlet, printed at the Yorkshire In- 
stitution for the Deaf and Dumb, under the superintendence 
of its principal, Mr. Baker. 

The first Conference was held in London, on the ninth of 
July, 1851. Dr. Peet, of New York, and his son, Mr. Lewis 
Peet, who were in England at the time, were present at this 
meeting, and were invited to take part in its proceedings. 
But little business, however, was then transacted, the main ob- 
ject seeming rather to be, to prepare the way for subsequent 
operations. It was decided that the next Conference should 
be held at the Yorkshire Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, 
at Doncaster, on the last Wednesday of July, 1852; and in- 
structors were requested to prepare papers on specified top- 
ics, or “such others as they might deem desirable” for that 
occasion. 

But before separating, the members of the Conference 
were invited to attend a meeting of the committee of the Insti- 
tution for the Adult Deaf and Dumb, to discuss the question, 
whether it was desirable to carry on this institution in its 
four-fold character of a home, a school, a workshop and a 
church for the adult deaf and dumb, and more especially for 
those of London and its immediate neighborhood. 

Dr. Peet being called upon, spoke at considerable length 
upon the general subject. Mr. Saegert, of Berlin, gave some 
interesting statements in regard to the management of the 
institution over which he presides, and remarks were also 
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made by several of the British instructors. “The prevailing 
sentiment seemed to be, that deaf mutes should be appren- 
ticed to competent masters, and that an institution for their 
industrial education was undesirable.” 
The second Conference assembled at the time and place 

appointed, the following gentlemen being present: 

Mr. Baker, principal of the Yorkshire institution. 

Mr. Patterson, principal of the Manchester institution. 

Dr. Scott, principal of the Exeter institution. 

Mr. Hopper, principal of the Birmingham institution. 

Mr. Sleight, principal of the Brighton institution. 

Mr. Foulston, principal of the Dublin institution. 

Rev. Mr. Martin, principal of the Belfast institution. 

Mr. Baker was called to the chair, and at the request of 

the Conference, proceeded to read a paper of considerable 
length and much ability; wherein many points of general 
interest were touched upon—the most important of which 
we will briefly indicate. In regard to a plan for a general 
course of instruction, which might be common to all the 
schools for the deaf and dumb, Mr. Baker suggests the fol- 
lowing method: 


“We have then to consider, whether any series of lessons exists 
which we can generally adopt? and if not, whether it is not de- 
sirable at our meetings, year by year, to lay down the general 
principles and details on which a course of lessons for one year shall 
be carried out? Can we at this meeting suggest the heads even of a 
course of lessons for the first year’s instruction, and appoint editors 
to carry forward the plan? Thus one year’s course might be pre- 
sented, complete and printed, at our next Conference. This would 
be a decided step, for which we can none of us be wholly unprepared. 
In addition to this, can we resolve this day, that we will each of us 
put into form during the ensuing year, such a plan as would serve 
for a second year’s course of lessons—compare our respective sug- 
gestions at our third Conference—decide on what is desirable, and 
earry out the printing during the following year. Thus we should 
be provided with a course of instruction for two years. If we were 
to pursue our object in this manner at our successive meetings for 
six years, we should possess ourselves of a valuable series of lessons— 
we should consolidate our views in a practical form—place the in- 
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struction of our pupils on a firm basis, and perpetuate an art which 
has been lost and re-discovered at different periods in several coun- 
tries.” 


Mr. Baker’s opinion of articulation for the deaf and dumb, 
is given in the words following. It seems to be substantially 
the American view of the subject. 


‘Tt will probably be expected that I should make some allusion to 
Articulation as an instrument of instruction. You are most of you 
aware that my opinion is unfavorable to any large devotion of time 
to this object, except in cases where a natural aptness exists. 
Though there will be found in every institution a few pupils, espec- 
ially among those who have become deaf after learning to speak, 
whose improvement repays the care of a teacher, (and to such I 
would afford every facility for recovering the lost faculty,)—the suc- 
cess hitherto attendant on the efforts to teach Articulation to the to- 
tally deaf is by no means flattering, and I do not believe there is one 
institution in our country which can produce a dozen pupils, whose 
articulation could be understood by indifferent auditors. But I am 
content to let the intelligent and educated deaf and dumb themselves 
settle this controversy—confining the decision to those whose deaf- 
ness is congenital, but who have had every advantage that the best 
teachers of articulation and reading from the lips have been able to 
bestow on them. Do such educated deaf persons converse orally 
among themselves’ On the contrary, do they not invariably converse 
with each other by signs and spelling? Do they prefer oral conver- 
sation with others, who are not deaf and dumb? On the contrary, 
do they not prefer the means presented to them by their writing ma- 
terials, or the manual alphabet? We are all acquainted with deaf 
and dumb individuals, either personally, or by report, who have been 
educated by the means of articulation. Can we say that the value 
of speech is to them, in any degree, equal to the cost of its attain- 
ment?—that either they or their friends value it as the advocates of 
articulation would lead us to anticipate?—or that the acquisition is, 
in any respect, equal fo its cost in money, and in the even more pre- 
cious cost of time bestowed upon it? But although I admit that 
speech is a good and natural exercise for the lungs and voice, I have 
never discovered that it is requisite for health, nor that the pupils of 
an institution in which articulation is not taught, have worse health 


than those of one where it is an object of attainment. I must, there- 
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fore, decide against giving up the time now bestowed on the ac- 
quisition of language and useful knowledge by my pupils, to dev ote 
it to the specious acquirement of articulation.” 


Mr. Baker urges the importance of having the deaf and 
dumb, or at least a portion of them, thoroughly instructed in 
the art of drawing; and adds, “The instances connected 
with this institution alone, are a sufficient encouragement to 
us to endeavor to educate our pupils for copper-plate engrav- 
ers, lithographers, ylass-painters, wood-engravers and pattern 
designers. A wide field is open; the success we have hith- 
erto experienced encourages us to occupy it more extensive- 
ly.” The suggestion here thrown out seems to us worthy of 
consideration by American instructors. 

In most of the British schools for the deaf and dumb, the 
custom is, to have all the classes assembled in a single room. 
Mr. Baker seems to doubt the wisdom of this method. He 


asks,— 


“Ts asingle room for all the classes more eligible than separate 
class rooms? Is the surveillance of pupils, during the hours of in- 
struction, by the principal, necessary or desirable? Are our assist- 
ants generally so strict and conscientious in their deportment, and in 
the performance of their duties, that the continual direction and in- 
spection of the principal can be dispensed with? It depends much 
on our views on these points—views tested by experience—on the 
amount and quality of assistance we possess—and on the qualifica- 
tions of our teachers for their work, what decision we can arrive at 
on this point. If our teachers are young—if their characters are yet 
undeveloped—if they have to make frequent reference to, and to re- 
ceive directions from the principal, there is wisdom and safety in the 
single room arrangement ; but let this arrangement be so convenient 
as to admit of a perfect classification of the pupils, so that they shall 
face their teacher, but have their backs toward each other: thus no 
class can interfere with, nor overlook another; there will be no in- 
terruption, nor distraction, nor confusion of any kind under such a 
classification, while the general sympathy of all in their work will 
be enlarged, and present one harmonious whole.” 


In regard to the personal cleanliness of the pupils, and its 
effect upon their general health, Mr. Baker’s views are wor- 
thy of all praise. He says,— 
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“Have we all baths for our pupils? I speak with confidence of 
their efficacy for promoting health, from many years’ experience— 
having found that tepid baths, and comfortable places for their daily 


ablutions, with fires during the winter months at the hours of wash- 


ing, are more conducive than any other domestic arrangement to the 
health of the children. Twelve years ago, when the operations of 
this Institution were confined for want of space, the physique of the 
children was much lower than it became after the introduction of 
such comforts, and indeed, the peculiar habits of body of the deaf 
and dumb, generally, require that they should have all the appliances 
for health and gomfort with which we can invest them; and espec- 
ially warmth, cleanliness, and a liberal diet.” 

Respecting modes of punishment, Mr. Baker is somewhat 
in advance of his countrymen, who, as is well known, are 
accustomed to flog and be flogged, in nearly al! the various 
relations of life. His practice is as follows: 


“In this Institution, slight offenses are generally punished by the 
temporary separation of the offender from his class-mates, keeping 
him under the eye of an assistant or his class teacher; corporeal 
punishment is inflicted by myself for three offenses, namely, willful 
and malicious lying—the repetition of an act of disobedience to my- 
self—and petty thefts. While these three offenses are known as 
those on which corporeal punishment follows, I should consider it a 
duty to apply such discipline on the commission of other gross offen- 
ses. At the same time I may add—and I do so with great satisfac- 
tion—that more than a twelvemonth, sometimes a longer period, 
elapses between the infliction of such punishments. Flogging for 
carelessness, or non-performance of tasks, for constitutional defects, 
or excesses in trifling matters, is, in my opinion, a perversion of a 
powerful means of discipline, (which I would on no account give 
up,) which deprives it of its efficacy and value; and no one can pe- 
ruse the indurated countenance of a frequently flogged boy, in estab- 
lishments where a different system prevails, without being satisfied 
that such punishments defeat their object, and are pernicious ia their 
results.” 


The statistics of deafness is another important subject to 
which Mr. Baker alludes. He earnestly advocates the adop- 
tion of “a form of registration,” which shall be the same in 
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all the British institutions, and we are happy to direct his 
attention to the elaborate and able article on this point, in 
the last number of our own periodical. 

Mr. Baker closes with a friendly allusion to those who are 
engaged in the same good work with himself upon this side 
of the Atlantic, and we take occasion to reciprocate the kind 
feeling which he so handsomely expresses. 


“T can not draw these observations to a close, without suggesting 
our best acknowledgments to those gentlemen connected with the 
Transatlantic Institutions for the deaf and dumb, who have manifest- 
ed so deep an interest in the institutions of the parent country, and 
who have so liberally supplied us with their reports and other publi- 
cations. The official reports of our own institutions convey very lit- 
tle information to them in return for their copious documents. Our 
actual position, difficulties, successes and discouragements, are scarcely 
known to them, and it is probably owing to the absence of such in- 
formation in our annual reports, that we have been favored with the 
different deputations from the American institutions. These gentle- 
men have naturally felt anxious to know the exact state of the Brit- 
ish and other European institutions for the deaf and dumb; and with 
your consent, I would express to the’ American teachers, generally, 
our hearty concurrence with their endeavors, and our best sympathy 
in their object, while I would make known our intention to recipro- 
eate their attentions by such means as are afforded to us. Among 
other means, the publication of the Transactions of our yearly Con- 
ference will forward this object, and I humbly trust that the account 
of our proceedings will be worthy of their acceptance, if from no in- 
trinsic valne, at least as a manifestation of our kindly feeling, and as 
an acknowledgment that we appreciate the friendship of our fellow- 
workers, though we may not altogether agree with some of their 
conclusions respecting us, which have, probably, been the result of 
too hasty a visit, of misapprehensions, of habit, of education, or of 
imperfect information. The time will come, I doubt not, when a 
better knowledge of our institutions will insure their more favorable 
opinion of them.” 


A long and animated discussion, in which all the mem- 
bers of the Conference took part, followed the reading of Mr. 
Baker’s address; and the general sentiment was, that the 
subjects brought forward were of too great importance to be 
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hastily acted upon; but that the printing of the address to- 
gether with the other proceedings of the meeting, would en- 
able them to enter more fully upon its varied matters at a 
future Conference. 

Dr. Scott, of the Exeter Institution, followed with a paper 
on the language of signs. In our judgment, this paper is 
admirably written, and the views presented are such, for the 
most part, as command our hearty assent. 

As the question concerning the use and abuse of method- 
ical signs is one of especial interest at the present time to 
instructors of the deaf and dumb, we will quote at length 
his remarks upon this head. 


«A difference of opinion has long existed, and to some extent still 
exists, as to how far methodical signs may be employed with advan- 
tage. That in many instances they have been misapplied, and in- 
vested with undue importance, there can be little doubt; while total- 
ly to discard them appears throwing away an auxiliary that, on some 
occasions, may prove useful. The earlier teachers produced a sys- 
tem of methodical signs so perfect, that each word had its equivalent 
sign, and the education of the pupil was to be accomplished by his 
learning to associate these together. When he could translate the 
signs of the master into proper language, his education was consid- 
ered to be complete. That this was a grievous error there can be no 
doubt, and productive of more evils than one. In such a system, 
storing the pupil’s mind with facts, or in other words giving him in- 
formation in the different branches of knowledge, is altogether lost 
sight of, while we do not really give him that acquirement we most 
desire to bestow—the language of his country. It is true that this 
must ever remain one of the great objects of our instruction—but, if 
it is to be the mere power of writing words, or even sentences from 
the signs made by the teacher, without comprehending their meaning, 
then, as far as its real usefulness goes, it might as well have remained 
unlearned. 

“Probably no teacher now depends upon such means for giving a 
knowledge of language, but, where much reliance is placed upon 
methodical signs, there will always be a tendency to suppose our pu- 
pils more advanced in this respect than they really are. Like chil- 
dren who will go very well while held by the hand, they immediately 
fall when left to themselves. It is true that methodical signs may not 
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in all cases be altogether arbitrary, but still, in their use, they are 
essentially word signs, and contrary in this respect to natural signs 
whose office is to give ideas—“Res non verba.” In signing lessons 
from books, too, a strong desire is felt to associate our signs with the 
words, closer than mere natural signs will permit, and perhaps there 
is no teacher, however he may condemn their use, that does not in 
some degree introduce them. Yet this should not be done without 
care being taken to ascertain that the meaning of the words the signs 
are to recall or express is already known to the pupil. We have 
heard of teachers who would sign through a lesson, giving sign for 
word in regular succession, in the belief that each sign they made 
was of equal importance and would necessarily give the idea. We 
could hardly have supposed that there could have been teachers with 
such “madness in their method.” Let us see what would be a safe- 
er mode in signing such a lesson. Suppose a new lesson in history 
is to be taught, the judicious teacher would pursue some such plan 
as the following: first by natural signs he would impart the facts 
taught by the lesson, seeing that each was comprehended by the pu- 
pil. He would next see that each word was understood, explaining 
them if necessary by illustrations of their use in familiar occurren- 
ces. Then, if he wished to introduce methodical signs, he would go 
over the lesson again by this process. It is difficult to see what 
would be gained by it, yet it is the only safe way of introducing such 
signs in the operation. The language itself is already in its proper 
form before the class, and its translation into methodical signs will 
not give the reasons for these forms, nor rules for applying them cor- 
rectly on another occasion, so all that is accomplished, in such a case, 
is a repetition through another form, of the words already there. 
“There is another application of these signs, where they are sup- 
posed to be of especial value—in giving lessons by dictation. Is it 
true that exercises in dictation, in the case of ordinary children, are 
to correct their syntax and make them better acquainted with the 
modifications of words produced by their grammatical changes and 
relationships? Is it not rather an exercise to correct their orthog- 
raphy, to teach them to spell words correctly from their sound,—a 
difficulty not easily overcome in a language so arbitrary as ours is 
in this respect? What great lesson can it be, in the case of a hear- 
ing child, to write the word he hears named, whether it be noun or 


adjective, verb or adverb, in the active or passive form, singular or 


plural? Surely this can be no great mental exercise for impressing 
the peculiarities of grammatical structure; but it would be an im- 
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portant exercise in teaching the pupil to spell the word correctly by 
the ear, which is not, however, an object contemplated in our instruc- 
tion. In the case of the deaf mute, there would merely be a substi- 
tution of the words for the signs; he might, or might not, understand 
the ideas; and no principle would be given which would point out to 
him the proper application of the words in new combination. It 
does then appear that these signs can not be ranked amongst the im- 
portant auxiliaries of instruction, while they may yet possess a func- 
tion of sufficient consequence to entitle them to a certain extent to a 
place in the school-room. 


“They offer a ready means, when teaching a lesson, of pointing 


out and correcting an error, and they enable us to recall to the mind 
of the pupil a word that may have been forgotten for the moment. 
To this extent we have employed them, and we believe not without 
advantage. It must not be forgotten that there is a vital difference 
between descriptive signs given methodically and in order, and me- 
thodical signs—a difference of such importance that it can never be 
lost sight of without serious error. 

“For if these signs are given to the pupil as equally comprehensi- 
ble and expressive, the result will be that we shall find his mental 
progress far below what we had anticipated, and indeed what might 
have been the case had we analyzed better our means of instruction. 
Descriptive signs, in all cases, convey ideas, while methodical signs 
are essentially word-signs, and can not be depended upon safely to 


afford us more assistance than we have already indicated.” 


A discussion of considerable interest followed the reading 
of this paper; chiefly upon the question, how far conven- 
tional signs could be employed with advantage. ‘The preva- 
lent opinion was that all teachers should confine themselves, 
as much as possible, to natural signs. 

Mr. Hopper, of the Birmingham Institution, next read a 
brief paper on the One-handed Alphabet ; in which he very 
clearly showed its superiority to the ‘Two-handed Alphabet, 
now in common use in the British Institutions. 

«“ A short discussion followed, which concluded by the ex- 
pression of a unanimous opinion that it would be desirable 
for the pupils in all our institutions, to be accustomed to the 
use of both the manual alphabets.” 

The question concerning the establishment in London of 
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an Institution for the adult deaf and dumb, having come once 
more before the Conference, after full discussion, it was unan- 
imously resolved, that such an establishment would not meet 
the exigencies of the adult deaf and dumb; that a place of 
refuge would, to a certain extent, be an encouragement to 
the unsettled and idle; and that most of the other objects 
contemplated in the proposed establishment might be met by 
the existing institutions for the deaf and dumb. 

The remaining time of the Conference was principally oc- 
cupied in discussing the duty of providing and publishing a 
Course of Lessons, to be used in all the British Institutions. 
Allusion was made to the Lessons on Language prepared 
by Mr. Baker, as being nearer what was required than any 
other course ; but it was understood that the consideration of 
an Illustrated Course of Lessons should again be brought 
forward at the next annual Conference of teachers. 

One fact pleasurably impressed us, while reading the re- 
port of this Conference of British teachers; namely, the evi- 
dent approximation which is going on between the methods 
of instruction employed in the American and British schools. 
In regard to the use of signs, for example, we can perceive 
but little difference between the views of the most intelligent 
British instructors, and those of a large number, at least, in 
our own country. Among both, there is an apparent dispo- 
sition to break loose from precedents; to forsake the cast- 
iron track of “system,” and follow such lights as long expe- 
rience and unprejudiced judgment may hold forth for the 
guidance of those who are willing to keep their eyes open. 
The American schools have, in a measure, forsaken the 
French system of methodical signs; while the British, if we 
may take Mr. Baker as their representative, are now disposed 
to give but little more prominence to articulation, than is al- 
lowed in this country. The two-handed alphabet, we will 
also venture to prophesy, has received its death-blow from 
Mr. Hopper. Other and minor points of difference, we think, 
will soon pass away ; when a better knowledge of each other 
than we have heretofore enjoyed, shall be attained. If our 
memory is not at fault, no British instructor of the deaf and 
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dumb has ever yet visited an American school. We are per- 
suaded that a personal examination of our methods, by any 
one of our British brethren, would be a pleasure to him, and 
perhaps modesty should not forbid us to add, a profit also. 


LEGAL LIABILITIES OF THE DEAF AND DUMB. 
BY JOHN R. BURNET. 


[ nave been a somewhat diligent reader of the ANNALS 
and do not recollect that there has ever been discussed in 
your pages a matter of much importance to all the deaf, viz., 
how far our legal rights, remedies, and liabilities are affected 
by the loss or absence of hearing? In the hope that some 
abler writer may take up the subject, I will mention some 
points in my own:experience. 

1. I take it for granted that we are exempt from militia 
duty, as in France, we should be from the conscription. At 
least, at the time when training was compulsory in this State 
(New Jersey) on all young men, I was never summoned. Still 
[ am not aware that the militia laws exempt us in form. 

2. Evidently we are exempt from attendance as jurors. 
When the sheriff summons the jurors, of course he would 
never think of summoning those who can not hear the cause. 
Where such should happen to be drawn by lot, the court 
will permit them to retire. 

3. But though it must be rare to summon a deaf mute as 
a witness, and in my own case, has never happened, it cer- 
tainly may happen to any one of us. 

4. This leads to the point, how an oath is to be adminis- 
tered toa deaf mute? In the few cases of a legal examina- 
tion of a deaf mute I have read of, it has almost always 
been thought necessary to have an interpreter, who can hear 
and speak. ‘The interpreter renders the question into signs, 
or by the manual alphabet, and receives the answers in the 
same way. I recollect but one or two cases in which an 
oath was administered to a deaf mute, and then in signs, 
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through an interpreter. Now, suppose no interpreter can be 
obtained, or that the party, as is the case with many semi- 
mutes, understands writing perfectly, but not much of signs, 
what is to be done ? 

The tax-law of this State has recently been changed, so 
as to require an affidavit from any tax-payer desiring a cer- 
tain deduction from his assessment. When the assessor 
(who happens to be also a justice of the peace of some 
experience) called on me, I professed my willingness to take 
the affidavit. He remarked (in writing) that he did not see 
how a deaf person could take an oath, as he could not hear 
it. Isuggested that I could write the affidavit with my own 
hand, and sign it in his presence, (laying my hand on the 
Bible at the same time, of course.) But as he never knew 
or heard of a precedent for such a proceeding, he declined, 
preferring to make the deduction on his own responsibility, 
though in violation of the letter of the law. It would cer- 
tainly be hard if a man in consequence of being deaf, should 
be taxed higher than his neighbors. 

5. Similar to this is the question how is a deaf mute to 
acknowledge a deed or similar instrument? This, however, 
if an interpreter is not convenient, can readily be managed 
by a conversation in writing. 

6. Suppose that a deaf mute is to be served with a legal 
process, what would amount to a legal service in his case ? 
In the only case that has happened to me in my twenty odd 
years of majority, the officer left a copy of the process at a 
house belonging to me, with the occupant of the house. As 
[ did not live in that house, the service was declared void, 
and the matter settled by a compromise. Now had the offi- 
cer gone to my own house, as no hearing person lived with 
me, he would have been puzzled to leave a copy, informing 
the person with whom left, of the contents, and had he met 
me, he could not have read it to me. How then should he 
serve it? My own experience being so limited, I wish some 
of your deaf-mute readers, if any there be who have unfor- 
tunately got involved in the law, will give theirs. 

7. There can be no question that a deaf mute, possessing 
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the legal qualifications, is entitled to vote. Yet when I first 
offered to vote, though a tax-payer and freeholder, objections 
were made, and some hesitation shown by a part of the of- 
ficers of election. The difficulty of course would be greater 
in cases where an oath is to be administered to the elector. 
However, the decision being in my favor the first time, no 
objection was made on subsequent occasions. It is certain, 
however, that there are to be found, in some benighted towns, 
officers who regard deaf mutes as nearly on a par with idiots, 
in the matter whether of legal rights, or of legal responsi- 
bilities. 

8. This leads me to remark, though not exactly to the 
present purpose, that some people have an idea that it is sin- 
ful to permit or countenance the marriage of a deaf mute, 
and this, irrespective of common prudential motives. To 
such, however, it is a sufficient answer that Mr. Gallaudet 
married a deaf mute. 


Truly yours, J. R. BURNET. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Third Convention—The Third Convention of American 
Instructors of the Deaf and Dumb, is to be held this year at 
Columbus, Ohio. The following is the circular of invita- 
tion. 


CIRCULAR. 


Co.tumsus, May 2d, 1853. 

Sir: You are hereby notified, that in accordance with the 
recommendation of the Committee appointed at an informal 
meeting of American Instructors of the. Deaf and Dumb, 
held at Columbus, in August last, a third Convention will 
assemble at this Institution, on Wednesday, August 10th, 
at 10 o’clock A. M. ‘The following persons are respectfully 
invited to attend said Convention, viz. : 

1. Present and former Instructors of the Deaf and Dumb. 

2. Trustees and Directors of Institutions for their Instruc- 


tion. 
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3. The Officers ‘of the several States, acting as Commis- 
sioners, in the selection and supervision of State Benefi- 
ciaries. 

It is hoped such papers will be presented to the Conven- 
tion, by the above persons, even by those necessarily absent, 
and such topics of discussion suggested, as will give interest 
to its sessions, and be of material service in advancing the 
cause of Deaf-Mute Education in this country. 

Reports are expected from several Committees. ‘The 
members of those Committees will please notice in the pro- 
ceedings of the Second Convention, the various subjects on 
which they are to report. 

Efforts will be made to secure to the members of the Con- 
vention, the railroad facilities usually afforded on such oc- 
casions. 

A full and punctual attendance is earnestly requested. 
Please return an early answer. 

COLLINS STONE, 

Superintendent of the Ohio Deaf and Dumb Asylum, and Committee of Ar- 
rangements. 

May 2d, 1853. 

The undersigned cordially concur in the invitation to the 
American Instructors of the Deaf and Dumb, to hold the 
Third Convention at Columbus, in August next. They 
have great pleasure in tendering the hospitalities of the In- 
stitution to the members of the Convention. 

H. WILSON, 
THOS. SPARROW, 
J. GREENLEAF, 


Committee Ad Interim in behalf of the Board of Trustees of the Benevo- 


lent Institutions of Ohio. 


